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TENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


HIS Report must open with a note of sorrow for the death in 

June last of Dr. William Carruthers, F.R.S., one of the 

founders of the Historical Society, and one of its Hon. 
Presidents. The Memorial Minute, passed by the Council, gives 
expression to its deep sense of loss, and to the value of Dr. Carruthers’s 
services to our Society and to our Church at large. The Minute 
appears in this issue of the “Journal,” and some biographical notes 
of our distinguished and lamented friend are appended. 

The ‘Journal’ also contains a number of articles of great variety 
and interest. 

Numerous accessions have been made to the Library, and full 
particulars of these will be given in the report of the Curator, who 
has himself contributed 200 17th century tracts. Of special 
interest are the books from the library of the Rev. B. R. Mein, 
which originally belonged to the Secession “Fathers,” and bear 
their signatures; a number of volumes treating of early Non- 
conformity from Mr. Arthur Mountfield, F.R. Hist. S.; books and 
papers, once the property of the Rev. A. J. Scott, assistant to 
Edward Irving ; two volumes, entitled “The Phenix, or a revival 
of Scarce and Valuable Pieces,”’ printed in London, 1707, the gift 
of Mr. Thomas Gray, of Acomb, Yorks; and some MSS. of Dr. 
John Cairns. The records and communion plate of the congregations 
of Belgrave and Bow have been deposited with the Society, as 
recommended. by the Synod of 1919. The Council regrets to learn 
that the communion plate of Tweedmouth congregation has been 
disposed of, though timely notice was given of the Synod’s resolution. 

A painting of the Rev. Dr. J. T. Paterson, of Sunderland, has 
been added to the Moderators’ Gallery. 





DR. WILLIAM CARRUTHERS, F.R.S. 
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Cordial acknowledgment has to be made of six numbers of the 
“Bulletin,” published by the Société d’Histoire Vaudoise. These 
journals are printed in Italian and French, and the articles, which 
are of an elaborate nature, deal mainly with the early history and 
struggles of the Waldenses. The Society has a Museum and 
Library, and possesses a larger membership than our own. General 
interest appears to the taken in its work. 

The Council has decided to issue from time to time monographs 
on subjects of special historical or literary research. This had been 
contemplated as an important function of the Society from the first, 
but so much has had to be done along other lines that it has been 
in abeyance until now. It is intended that the series shall represent 
the fruit of original research of a weighty or important character, 
and it is expected there will be some sale for these monographs 
outside the membership of the Society. The first will deal with the 
Confession of Faith. It is mainly the work of the late Dr. 
Carruthers, who was an acknowledged authority on the subject. 
A special fund is being raised for the carrying out of the Council’s 
scheme. 

The Society notes with interest that the Senatus of Westminster 
College has prepared a plan in connection with the Ellen Barrow 
Scholarship, and trusts that the students will avail themselves of 
the opportunity thus given for historical research. 

The Presbyterian Church of England was formed in 1876, and 
the General Assembly will, doubtless, make arrangements for the 
celebration of its Jubilee, in 1926. It is, however, especially 
the province of a Historical Society to mark such an occasion, 
and the holding of a Jubilee Exhibition of articles, illustrating 
the Church’s history, is under consideration. Much will depend on 
the assistance of those who can lend exhibits of interest, and the 
Curator or Secretary would be glad to hear from any who are willing 
to help in this way, so that the Council can discuss the matter with 
a sufficient knowledge of the possibilities. 

The Council is grateful to the Assembly for acceding to its request 
last year to increase the annual grant to £50, and as the continuance 
of the Society’s work is still dependent on help from the Assembly, a 
renewal of this grant is respectfully urged. 


R. D. McGLASHAN, Secretary. 
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THE LATE 
DR. WILLIAM CARRUTHERS. 


It is with feelings of deep sorrow that the Council places on 
record the passing away of Dr. William Carruthers, F.R.S., the 
father of this Society and one of its Hon. Presidents. He presided 
at the meeting on March 19th, 1913, at which the Society was 
founded, and, from that day to the close of his life, he devoted his 
ripe learning and experience, his enthusiasm, and his kindliness to 
the establishing and extension of the Society’s work. A noble 
endowment was thus presented to the cause of English Presbyterian 
historical research. Dr. Carruthers loved our Church in all its 
interests, and worked for each with the might that love inspired 
and that knowledge guided. He held firmly, because he saw clearly, 
and was jealous for the truth. If, in exposing wrong, his speech 
was at times fiery, those who” knew him best remembered the 
underlying generosity and justice of the speaker. The history of the 
Presbyterian Church of England was studied by him con amore, and, 
in the main, was defended by him after patient investigation and 
with rare acumen. He was, particularly, an authority on the 
seventeenth century period, and did great service to our Church 
by his editions of the Shorter Catechism and of the Confession of 
Faith. He battled successfully, also, for the restoration, as far as 
possible, of the Trust created by Philip, Lord Wharton, in 1696, 
with its generous gifts of Bibles and Shorter Catechisms. These 
services for the welfare of the youth of our Church, no less than 
the editing, for close upon half a century, of the “Children’s 
Messenger,” revealed Dr. Carruthers as their brave and tried friend. 
May the children learn from his example to know more fully the 
story of the Church to which they belong, that so they may love and 
serve it better. 

In Synod, Presbytery, and in the various Committees of our Church, 
as in the congregational life of Islington and Upper Norwood, Dr. 
Carruthers was “in labours abundant.” But of these it is needless 
in this Minute to speak, for the several Church Courts have 
testified to his piety, his loyalty, and his consuming zeal. Suffice 
it to say that on all occasions our Historical Society felt that its 
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reverend father was to it a tower of strength, alike by a life that 
commended the Gospel of Christ, and by the scientific reputation 
he had won. We shall miss his matured wisdcm, his impetuous 
optimism and his undaunted courage. One consolation is that his 
mantle has fallen upon his gifted son, Dr. S. W. Carruthers, who, 
we trust, may be long spared to add lustre to an honoured name. 
Of him, whose loss we so deeply mourn, it may truly be said: ‘‘He 
had fought a good fight ; he had finished his course ; he had kept 
the faith.” 

May both the widow and the son be comforted and sustained by 
the “God of all consolation.” 


BIOGRAPHY.— 


William Carruthers was born at Moffat, Dumfriesshire, on May 
29th, 1830, and his education began at the Academy of that place. 
At the age of 15 he went to the University of Edinburgh, where he 
spent some years. In the latter half of 1854 he entered New College, 
Edinburgh, with the intention of studying for the ministry of the 
Free Church of Scotland, but later decided upon another calling. 
After holding an appointment as lecturer in Botany to the New 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, he was appointed Assistant in the 
department of Botany at the British Museum. At the beginning 
of 1871, Mr. Carruthers was appointed to the Keepership of that 
department. In the “Journal of Botany” for September, 1922, an 
excellent account of Dr. Carruthers’s services to his profession is 
given by a colleague at the British Museum, Mr. James Britten. 
Mr. Britten states that “it was as a Palaeobotanist, Carruthers 
especially distinguished himself; to the importance of his work 
in this direction tribute is paid in an article in the ‘Geological 
Magazine’ for 1912, to which is appended a list of Carruthers’s papers, 
extending from 1858-1885.” In 1886 Dr. Carruthers was President 
of the Biological Section of the British Association. After other 
honours, including the Presidency of the Linaean Society, he was 
deputed by the Council to represent it at the bicentenary celebrations 
in Sweden of the birth of Linnaeus, and on that occasion had con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Ph. D. by the University of Upsala. 

It is interesting to read the sympathetic sketch by Mr. Britten, 
and to observe the impression that Dr. Carruthers made upon his 
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colleagues in the sphere of his profession. Mr. Britten quotes a 
remark of the late Mr. Henry Woodward, who described Carruthers 
as ‘“‘a good fighter, and when he had made up his mind that 
his cause was a just one, very tenacious in maintaining his ground.” 
This sentence also accurately describes his attitude of mind to the 
many questions in which Dr. Carruthers took a prominent part in 
Presbytery and in the Synod during his long and honourable 
association with the Presbyterian Church of England. 

The resolution of the Council of the Historical Society is only one 
of the many tributes paid to the memory of our venerable Father, 
others appearing in the Assembly Minutes, in the Minutes of the 
Presbytery of London South, in the Minutes of the Session of St. 
Andrew’s, Upper Norwood, and in the tender words of appreciation 
delivered at the funeral service by the General Secretary of our 
Church, the Rev. W. Lewis Robertson, M.A., printed in the “Monthly 
Messenger,” for August, 1922. 








EARLY PRESBYTERIANISM 
IN THE CHANNEL ISLES. 


By Mrs. W. W. D. CAMPBELL. 
I. 

In or about the year 1438, that great heresy-hunter, Philibert de 
Montjeu, Bishop of Coutances, sent Franciscan monks to Jersey to 
repress Scottish heretics who had arrived there somewhat earlier, 
and were preaching “‘new doctrines” to the people. When he did 
so, he came, without knowing it, against the first pioneers of the 
Reformation in that island. The monks were not at all well received 
by the islanders. Two of them were stoned to death, and the rest 
only escaped a similar fate by taking to their ship in time. 

Later on (in 1479) a special Synod assembled at Coutances to 
deal among other matters with the case of certain religious pro- 
pagandists from England who were “evangelising” the Isles. The 
Synod ordered that these “heretics” should be handed over to the 
civil courts for the purpose of being sent to the stake. Were these 
itinerant preachers Lollards or Wickliffites? It is difficult to say, 
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as contemporary records are lacking ; and the question of the first 
manifestations of the real Reformation spirit in the Islands has long 
remained obscure. 

The ecclesiastical status of the Channel archipelago presents 
from an early date a strange anomaly. The Islands had from the 
Norman Conquest onward belonged to the English Crown, and 
through centuries of warfare between England and France had 
continued loyal to the former. Yet they were under the episcopal 
See of Coutances; French was the legal and colloquial language 
in use ; and this double allegiance gave constant rise to complications 
and disputes (Cf. ‘‘Histoire des Evéques de Coutances.”) As a 
leading example of this, an incident occurred in 1542 which brought 
open conflict between Henry VIII. and the Bishop of Coutances. 
Henri II. of France supported the English Crown, and ordered the 
Bishop to exercise jurisdiction in the name of King Henry and not 
that of the Pope. Causes lying deeper than political incidents also 
prepared the ground for the Reformation. An obscure popular 
movement was rising against the French episcopate of Coutances. 
During the first part of the 16th century, three successive Bishops, 
Philippe de Cossé, Payen Lesueur d’Esquetot, and Etienne Martel 
failed to prove worthy of their high office. The island clergy, again, 
had lost hold upon the people. At the time of the confiscation of 
ecclesiastical lands in 1536-40, there were in Jersey and Guernsey 
60 priories and chapters and half-a-dozen convents, and among 
them they possessed three-quarters of the soil. These houses had 
ceased to be the sole repositories of learning, and the priests (says 
Alier in his ‘“‘Tableaux Historiques’’) had let religion degenerate 
into gross idolatry. The games allowed and the mystery plays 
performed under the auspices of the Church had become a 
source of scandal, and the Bishops sought to abolish them (cf. 
Hist. Ev. Cout.) The Norman population of the Isles had the racial 
traits of independence, tenacity and legal acumen, and these no 
doubt played an effective part in the events of their religious 
history now about to be detailed. 


—_— 


II. 
We have already seen how the pre-Reformation preachers had 
stirred up religious unrest in Jersey. It was given to the Huguenot 
refugees coming from the north-west provinces of France to start 
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in Jersey and Guernsey, in due time, a definite and concise order 
of Church Government which gave some promise of answering to the 
natural disposition of the people. 

The Huguenots had begun to arrive in numbers when during the 
third and fourth decades of the 16th century, the fierce persecutions 
of Francois I. forced them into exile. Jersey is separated from 
France by a narrow strip of sea, and the Isles opened their doors wide 
to many a pastor who had escaped a sentence of death. In 1548 the 
Court of Jersey issued an order of maintenance for two preachers, 
Martin Langlois and Thomas Johanne, who had “recently come to 
proclaim the word of God sincerely according to the text of the 
Evangel.”” These men were called later to replace two priests who 
had been compelled to demit their pastoral charges. Guernsey, 
less accessible and opposed by tradition to foreign influences, 
checked the “Huguenot invasion” by issuing regulations against 
strangers coming into the island (“Ordonnances de la Cour de 
Guernesey,” 1534). This, however, did not deter the refugees. 
Several landed and began to preach. From among these the name 
of the noble Denis le Vair, evangelist and colporteur, has reached us ; 
after a few years of pastoral work in Guernsey he returned to 
Normandy to meet a martyr’s death at the stake in 1554. 

During the brief reign of Edward VI. the young cause of “Pres- 
byterianism”’ (as we now Call it) was subject to the fluctuations of 
political opinion. The people were beginning to adhere to the 
Reformed doctrines; those in high places at that time did not 
view with entire satisfaction a mode of worship and church admini- 
stration differing so widely from that prevailing in England. All 
the tact of the young King and all the diplomacy of Sir Hugh 
Pawlet (afterwards Governor of the larger Island) were required to 
bring about anything like a willing acceptance of the First Book of 
Common Prayer in Jersey (March 17th, 1549). The King sent a 
letter to the inhabitants thanking them for having ‘‘embraced his 
Majesty’s law regarding the Order of Divine Service.’’ The letter 
was translated into French for the use of the newly-formed con- 
gregations. It is not known to what extent the book of Common 
Prayer really was embraced* ; but the appointment of Sir Hugh 
Pawlet—favoured by Somerset—to the Governorship, re-opened the 
period of political reaction against the Roman Catholics; and 
* In some cases it was simply ignored. 
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the decrees of Edward VI. completed the work of transformation 
which Henry VIII. had more than commenced (cf. “Iles de la 
Manche,” by Victor van der Beken). All vestiges of Catholicism were 
swept away soon after the return of Pawlet as Governor; and in 
the King’s name, images, vestments, and revenues from Masses 
were confiscated. The bells (with the exception of one left in each 
belfry) were sold and shipped away to France.t The revolution 
here indicated may have been a speedy one, but on the whole it was 
of a pacific nature. The persons of the priests were not molested ; 
they were given the choice of conforming to the new order, or of 
returning to France. Most of them chose the latter course. 
Huguenot Ministers were placed in the vacant parishes :—e.g., 
Nicolas Maret, in St. Jean; Martin, in St. Sauveur; Moulines, 
Pierre Baptiste, Guérin and others, elsewhere. 


The reaction which came with the accession of Queen Mary to the 
throne of England “‘swept over the realm like a storm,” and for a 
short season Roman Catholicism was restored in the Isles. During 
these years (1553-1558) the Carterets, the Héraults, the Poingdestres, 
and certain other great families of Jersey did not return to Mass, 
but contrived to attend Communion in a church in Normandy. 
Pastors who had become “suspect” as reformers and foreigners had 
to flee for safety to the Continent. Many found their way to 
Geneva ; from Guernsey, for example, Guillaume Beauvoir, whose 
name appears in the “Livre des Anglais,” and who was elected a 
deacon (1556-7) in the church of John Knox. These years of exile 
no doubt educated the future leaders of the Presbyterian movement 
in the knowledge of the Calvinistic churches and their government ; 
a knowledge which in time helped them to organise their own 
congregations. 

The persecutions ceased with Elizabeth’s accession, and the 
refugees came back. Beauvoir arrived once more in Guernsey, 
where he was to hold office as Bailiff from 1572 to 1581. In 1559 he 
sent a message to Calvin, requesting him to find for them a man who 
could aid in reconstructing the affairs of the churches. The 
association of ministers chose accordingly Nicolas Baudoin, who 
reached Guernsey with two accrediting letters, one. from Raymond 
Chauvet, pastor in Geneva, and one from Calvin himself. 


¢ The ship went down off St. Malo. 
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“Hearing,” wrote Calvin, “of your wish to have our assistance in obtaining 
one who would aid you in constructive work . . . we are sending you 
our brother, the bearer of this letter. He has given proof of the zeal which 
moves him; and . . . we cannot doubt that his life will be of good 
report. His doctrine is sound, and so far as we can judge, those ready to 
hear him will, if they are docile and single-minded, certainly profit by his 
teachings. Be pleased to make him feel that his labour is not in vain. . 
Affectionately commending ourselves to your prayers, we beseech the Heavenly 
Father to maintain you in His holy keeping, to increase His spiritual gifts 
towards you, and so to govern you by His spirit that His name may be 
glorified in you more and more. . . . In the name of the association, 
Charles Despeville” (one of the pseudonyms adopted by Calvin). This letter 
is dated December 26th, 1559 (‘‘Lettres Francaises de Calvin’’). 


Baudoin proved himself worthy of the choice. “‘This wise and 
scholarly man,” relates the Chronicler, “instituted St. Pierre- 
le-Port, a Church rightly reformed, according to God’s word and 
the pure Gospel; and in it he ordained elders and deacons, and 
established a consistory with a good discipline.” Yet it was not 
without difficulty that Presbyterianism was introduced into the 
Island. Guernsey was poor, and the people were inclined to be 
suspicious. Adrien Savaria, Baudoin’s colleague, was a native of 
Artois who had settled in Guernsey. As a preacher and educationist 
he played a prominent part in the founding of the famous Queen 
Elizabeth College in the Island. He was its first master, and later 
he became a Canon of Canterbury. In a letter to Lord Burleigh, he 
said :— 

“As to religion, only three persons in the island attend services, and if a 
cleric ventures out into the country he meets with insults and laughter, and 
mud is thrown at him. . . They are worse than Turks, and the Jurats 
connive at their attitude. Murders and thefts are committed with impunity, 
as there are no laws and the judges differ in their decisions. The people are 
treated like a flock of sheep. They are poor, and prefer living in poverty and 
idleness to getting rich by work.” (Tupper, ‘History of Guernsey”). 

The first four years of Baudoin’s ministry were difficult. The 
population had become unsettled by the various changes which had 
affected their religion during the last 30 years. With the exception 
of Beauvoir and his household, all the leading families of Guernsey 
were keeping aloof. The progress of Presbyterianism was very 
slow, until the day came when Bailiff Gosselin, the fierce per- 
secutor of the Reformed faith under Mary Tudor, was replaced by 
Sir Thomas Compton, who had been Governor in the time of 
Henry VIII. From the year 1562, Baudoin’s status was recognised ; 
and an Elizabethan Order in Council (dated June 9th, 1563) decreed 
that his salary should be drawn from the royal tithes (dimes royales). 
The next step was to organise a church under the favourable eye of 
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Sir Thomas Leighton, Governor of Guernsey. Baudoin was 
authorised to appoint office-bearers and to form a consistory. The 
first Synod in 1564 had just emerged as the crowning effort of the 
new cause, when the old tangled connection with the Bishop of 
Coutances cropped up again, and gave rise to an unedifying lawsuit. 
This involved Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and the Church of 
England, all three. It ended, however, in the collapse of the 
authority of the Roman Catholic Bishop, who now ceased to be 
the spiritual overlord in the island. 


Jersey had not suffered so much as Guernsey during the Marian 
reaction. It returned at once to Protestantism when Elizabeth 
became queen ; and in 1563 the Church of St. Helier’s was instituted 
under the pastorate of Guillaume Morise, Seigneur de la Ripaudiére, 
a minister who hailed from the French province of Anjou. St. 
Heliers had also nominated its elders and deacons and formed a 
consistory. Afterwards, Jersey and Guernsey each established 
a colloquy, which met every three months; Sark and Alderney 
joining the Guernsey Colloquy. From this time, moreover, and 
throughout the halcyon period of their history, the consistories of 
Jersey and Guernsey had a definite plan of co-operation.¥ In 
virtue of this, they declared a complete unity of purpose; they 
agreed to invite each other’s ministers to preach ; and they decided 
that a General Synod should be held alternately in the two island 
centres. It was resolved further—at the Guernsey Synod of 1567— 
that certain crimes should be punishable by fines and ‘‘corporal’’ 
measures. In 1569 again, the Synod ordered that all crimes should 
be penalised by the civil magistrates, and then taken account of by 
the Church. A Synod which met at Sark in 1570 decreed that if the 
civil powers forgot to punish, the Church must proceed against the 
offender (cf. Warburton, quoted by Duncan). It is important to 
note these early Synodical findings. The ‘Interaction of civil and 
ecclesiastical censure” worked well at the beginning. At a later 
date, the system of “Tribunal correctionel,” which looked to the 
civil magistrate for collaboration and support, made conflicts between 
the two authorities inevitable. ‘Boundaries’ were ill defined ; 
and the confusion that followed upon the ‘‘Actes” of the Synods 
above mentioned was among the causes of the landslide which 
overtook Presbyterianism in the Islands in the 17th century. 
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III. 

In 1565, when the young Churches of Jersey and Guernsey were 
at the heyday of their enthusiasm, one final and vital guarantee was 
required, without which they could have no status or security—the 
sanction, namely, of the Crown. Elizabeth’s well-known dislike 
of Nonconformity in any open guise, and the troubled outlook of all 
religious and political affairs relating to France made the Presby- 
terian leaders in the Islands anxious to choose the right man as their 
intermediary at Court. Among the Jersey notables, Hélier de 
Carteret, Seigneur de St. Ouen, not only had the full confidence of 
the people, but had already gained the ear of the Queen. The 
Jersey Chronicler tells how Carteret and his wife had previously 
transformed Sark and made it habitable, living there for a time and 
sharing the hardships of the population. Of these efforts Elizabeth 
and her Council had expressed warm approval. So Hélier de 
Carteret went to London and put the case of the Churches before the 
Monarch. “The arrival of these pastors,” he said, “had been a 
great help to them, destitute as they were of ministers of their own 


nation; . . . and if she refused sanction they would leave, 
and the said islands would be without ministers of their own 
tongue.* . . . . And following this it would be of great 


disturbance” (Falle, “History of Jersey”). Monseigneur de St. 
Ouen must have been endowed with rare gifts of persuasion. By 
an Order in Council, “Her Majesty, for divers respects and con- 
siderations, wills and allows the same order of predication and 
administration to be continued in the Isles of Jersey and Guernsey,” 
etc., etc. This was dated Richmond, August 7th, 1565. 

It was in 1568 that the Islands were finally severed from Coutances 
and placed under the See of Winchester. The Synod of Guernsey 
in 1569 passed a resolution that all Synodical articles relating to 
administration should be laid before the Bishop of Winchester, by 
the Dean of Guernsey. The object was to give some semblance of 
satisfaction to the Crown. In 1576, however, when the “Discipline” 
was adopted, the resolution was rescinded. 

The Presbyterian communities, once they were formed and 

* No one in Sark spoke English in 1787. (Letter of Clarke to J. Nusley). 


j Carteret could only have mentioned that two towns (St. Heliers and St. 
Pierre-le-Port) possessed fully instituted Churches of the Reformed order, as 
restrictions appear in the Council’s document so far as the remainder of the 
“Parishes” were concerned. 
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sanctioned, had next to submit to the law of growth ; and it became 
necessary to frame a “‘rule of conduct for all circumstances.” The 
last reproach it would be possible to establish against Presbyteri- 
anism would be the lack of definite and clear-cut organisation ; and 
in the year 1576, amid a great affluence of Huguenot refugees who 
had streamed in from the Continent since ‘St. Bartholomew,” the 
Synod of Guernsey completed the first draft of its Church Discipline.* 

In general conception, this was drawn up on the constitutional 
lines of the Geneva model—“Projets d’Ordonnances sur les Offices 
ecclésiastiques.” In less degree, it was akin to the constitution 
of the French Reformed Church. It displayed claims of excessive 
spiritual oversight ; and records of the ‘‘Actes des Consistoires” 
point to the somewhat tyrannical attitude adopted by the insular 
religious courts. It is to be noted that the “‘civil magistrate” was 
invited to work hand in hand with the consistories. Here is the 
Genevan doctrine :— 


“It becomes Christian magistrates to uproot such teachings of demons and 
men which (like the Mass, Purgatory and other human and pernicious insti- 
tutions) wile souls away from the Church of Christ.” Here, again, is that of 
the “Islands”: “‘The magistrate must watch over the bodies and property of 
men in order that he may further and maintain the service of God ; and as he 
punishes murder, larceny and other offences against the Second Table of the 
Law, he must also punish blasphemers, contemners of God, and idolaters, 
who transgress against the First Table, as well as all those who give themselves 
up to dissoluteness and to illicit games, contrary to honesty and the public 
peace.” And again: “Leaders in the Christian Church . . . are those 
faithful magistrates, who wield civil power, as also the pastors and overseers 
who have spiritual administration.”’ (Disc., cap. I., Art. iii), 


Influences from Geneva and France played an important part in 
the founding of Presbyterian discipline and polity in Jersey and 
Guernsey. Yet the process was also materially affected by the 
English element in the Reformation movement. Not only were 
the Islands a portion of the realm of England, but the popular 
sympathies of the islanders had always been with the English 
Crown. Every mood from England made itself felt in the archipelago, 
and religious thought was distributed by the steady work of col- 
porteurs and “missionaries.” We find, for example, strong points 
of resemblance between the Channel Island ‘‘Discipline” of 1576 and 
A Lasco’s treatise, “Form and Method of Administration” (1550), 

* According to Leliévre, Schickler and others, two copies of this document 
are extant, one in the Arsenal Bibliothéque, Paris, and the other (mutilated) 


among the British Museum MSS. __ A copy of an edition of these, by a Rector 
of St. Pierre-le-Port, is in the present writer’s hands. 
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used in the French Church in London. Every one knows that A 
Lasco was called into the counsels of the English Monarch, and that 
his influence in connection with ecclesiastical reform was for a time 
very great. A Lasco’s ideas in part penetrated into the Islands on 
the occasion when the Prayer Book was sent to the young Churches. 
With Elizabeth, the Island Presbyteries, through a happy dispensa- 
tion of political favour, were allowed to pursue their policy in peace ; 
and this at the very time controversy raged in England, and 
Thomas Cartwright, the leader of Presbyterianism, was overthrown 
and sent into exile. There is not much circumstantial evidence to 
justify one in affirming that Cartwright visited the Islands during 
one of the flights he took to escape the wrath of Bishops. From 
1573 he was for a while under warrant of arrest ; and he was out of 
England until 1585, displaying energy and zeal that were worthy of 
Paul the Apostle. He must have formed a friendship with the 
members of the Island Colloquies, either by correspondence or in 
person. Historians of the period, who often (Heylin, for instance) 
wrote “‘subjectively” and with disdain of chronology, place his first 
visit in the early summer of 1576. He was persona grata with 
the Island leaders when requested, during one of his long vacations 
(in 1596) to mediate in a disagreement between the Jersey and 
Guernsey Colloquies. He stayed at Castle Cornet as the guest of 
his great friend Lord Zouch, the Governor of Guernsey. In 1597, 
with Cartwright’s aid, the Discipline was revised and simplified. 
The years of his chaplaincy at the same Castle (during which his 
friend Snape resided in a similar capacity at Mont Orgueil) were 
perhaps the quietest in his tumultuous life. 


IV. 


A clause in which the “Discipline” declared that nominations of 
office bearers must be submitted to Governors before being put to 
the people was the origin of a serious conflict which led ultimately 
to the breaking up of the colloquies. This is the wording :-— 


*‘All those who shall be chosen to exercise public charge in the Church are 
first to be named to ‘Messieurs les Gouverneurs’ or their lieutenants, after 
whose approval they will be named to the people, when—if there is no opposi- 
tion—they will be received into their charges within the fifteen days following.” 


In order to investigate this important point more fully, let us 
briefly glance at certain incidents. James J., after his accession, 
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had confirmed to the Island Presbyterians the privileges granted by 
Elizabeth. This was in answer to a Presbyterian petition. There 
were, however, signs of a reactionary movement in the Islands. 
The Church of England was active in its propaganda (cf. incident 
of Dean Bandinel, Duncan’s “History of Guernsey,” cap. IV). 
The Jersey Colloquy called Pastor Brévin, of Sark, to the vacant 
Church of St. John’s. The famous Brévin, who feared not the face of 
man, and told people freely “what manner of persons they were,” 
had had a romantic career. Hisplainness of speech had not brought 
him approval in all quarters. In 1600, Sir John Peyton had suc- 
ceeded Sir Walter Raleigh as Governor of Jersey. Peyton had (if 
we are to believe Neal) received on taking office secret instructions 
to uproot the Genevan discipline, and to introduce the English 
liturgy and ceremonies discarded years before (‘‘History of the 
Puritans,” II., p. 64). From that time it would appear the cause 
in the Islands was officially doomed. Sir John Peyton, using the 
old perogative of nomination, above mentioned, protested against 
Brévin’s appointment. Brévin’s death soon after (in 1605) closed 
the incident ; but the breach created between Governor and Colloquy 
remained ; while a party of malcontents, mostly time-servers, was 
gradually gaining power. A second conflict arose in 1613 over this 
same thorny question of nomination. Peyton, overruling colloquy 
and session, appointed to the vacant charge of St. Pierre, one Elie 
Messervy, ordained an Episcopalian ; and his first action was to 
refuse to subscribe to the “Discipline.” The Colloquy protested, 
but, placed as it was between factions and isolated from the wider 
practical sympathy of British and Continental brethren, gave way 
under strong political pressure. From 1613 onward, we find the 
Presbyterians losing ground, accepting compromises, and finally 
adopting a revised form of Episcopalian policy. The different 
steps were marked by successive royal edicts. In 1619, “Monsieur 
David Bandinel,” an ordained Presbyterian, was installed in the 
restored office of Dean; the liturgy was introduced; and on the 
16th June, 1623, just 47 years after the “Disciplinary” Synod of 
St. Pierre-le-Port, the canons and ecclesiastical constitution of 
James I. were definitively settled and established in Jersey by 
Royal letters patent. 

A further factor in the changing situation must also be kept in 
view, the modified fortune, namely, of the Reformed Church in 
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France. As the Edict of Nantes, in 1598, offered special security 
to Protestants, a number of refugees went back to their own 
country from the Channel Islands, leaving there at the dawn of the 
17th century a shortage of French-speaking pastors. Englishmen 
took the places of these, and their flocks frequently could not 
understand them. History can show many instances of dis- 
integration produced by difference in speech; and in the Island 
congregations a sense of separation began to be felt between teachers 
and taught. 

In Guernsey, Presbyterianism held out longer and more resolutely 
than it did in Jersey, though even in the larger Island various 
Presbyterian tendencies died hard. The rate of decline in each 
centre depended mainly on political considerations. When the 
struggle arose between King and Parliament, Guernsey, with 
Alderney and Sark, favoured the aims of the Commonwealth, while 
Jersey stood for the King. It was Jersey that, at the Restoration, 
seemed to throw its last Presbyterian associations airily aside.* 
Yet in neither centre was the old order of things quite superseded. 
The love of liberty in things spiritual sank somewhat into abeyance, 
but still remained. The Act of Conformity (of 1662) was intro- 
duced, but met with secret opposition ; and numerous Orders in 
Council had to be issued between 1665 and 1679 to strengthen the 
jurisdiction of the Church of England. Even in 1755, the Dean 
was obliged to resort to civil power to enforce the reading of the 
litany ; but the “reconstruction” of the Island Churches as imposed 
by English law may be said to have culminated—apart from the 
resistance offered by a few choice and noble souls—in general apathy 
and indifference. 

Such was the collapse of the conciliar system of Government 
given by the genius of Calvin to the French-speaking Churches of 
the Islands. It was a scheme intended to bring them a large 
measure of political as well as religious freedom. That it expressed 
a logical conception of independence, no one can deny. Yet, as an 
outward system at least, it struck no lasting root within the Islands, 


* Note——Even in 1637, both Castle Cornet and Mont Orgueil were actually 
used as prisons for persecuted Puritans. Bathwick, Burton and Prynne, 
after their trial before the Star Chamber, were conveyed from English gaols 
to the Island fortresses. See ‘“A New Discovery of the Prelates’ Tyranny,” 
etc. Space, unfortunately, will not permit quotation from this most inter- 
esting pamphlet, which describes the incredible barbarity of that “Court.” 
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and numerous causes contributed to this result. To ascribe failure 
to one or two would be to fall far short of the mark. The people 
of the Islands lived in the midst of a hundred cross-currents, which 
acted and reacted upon the trend of their religious life. To indicate 
several of these in historical sequence has been among the objects 
of this paper But by way of summation, the following may be 
said: The acceptance of the system began, as we have seen, 
among the “notables,” and only afterwards did its influence extend 
to the populace on any considerable scale. Presbyterianism in its 
island form seems to have lacked that rude energy which creates 
and sustains popular movements, and by sheer vitality makes then 
prevail. The severity of its practical code and its appeal to civil 
“sanctions” did not make for that spiritual liberty whose love lay 
at the real heart of Reformed Church teaching ; and in this con- 
nection the consistories outlived their welcome. The “nomination” 
clause in the “Discipline” itself was a tool, the thin end of the 
wedge, used astutely for their own aims by episcopalian and royalist 
reactionaries. The strongly aggressive intellectual bias that 
marked all Calvinism at length gave way before an encroaching 
Anglicanism, which was perhaps more debonair, and was emphati- 
cally on the side of the Government. 

It may be added that the Iles de la Manche by the end of the 
17th century were affected, like many wider regions, by the flicker- 
ing down of the once bright flame of pure religion, and by a lassitude 
following long warfare for the liberties of the soul. Yet the flame 
never sank completely out in the Islands. At the call of Wesley’s 
evangelists it was to revive in brilliance. That, however, is a 
separate story. Some churches have died that others might live. 
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A TRADITION OF SAINT COLUMBA. 


By Hucu HUvunTEeER.+ 


In recent years various accounts have been given of the first 
settlement of Saint Columba in the Island of Iona. 

The greater number of modern histories simply state the fact that 
the famous missionary left Ireland and sailed direct to Iona; but 
others state that his first landing place was Ormsary, in South 
Knapdale, and others that he touched at Colonsay, and then steered 
to Iona. One writer suggests that he sailed up Loch Lochindall, in 
the island of Islay, carried his coracle across the land to Port Askaig, 
and thence via Oronsay and Colonsay to his final settlement. 

There are other versions more or less probable. 

If, however, we study closely the ancient accounts, the local 
traditions, and the topography of the neighbourhood, it may be 
possible to come to a decision less indefinite. 

When Saint Columba left Ireland for Scotland he was 42 years of 


+ Note.—Mr. Hunter is well-known in London Presbyterianism for his long 
period of service to the congregation of Camberwell, and for his interest in the 
Presbyterian Literary Societies’ Union. Notwithstanding his residence in 
England, Mr. Hunter retains an undiminished interest in his native place, the 
fruit of which is evident in this article. Mr. Hunter is a member of the 
Kintyre Antiquarian Society. 
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age, having already founded quite one hundred churches, and 
written out with his own hand copies of the Vulgate and of the 
Psalter, amounting to three hundred. 

Various reasons are given for the Saint’s exile from Ireland, but 
it was almost certainly in the interests of peace. Adamnan says he 
was excommunicated at a Synod after a battle with King Diarmit, 
and then he took counsel with his soul-friend and confessor, Saint 
Laisren, who laid on him as penance that he must leave Ireland 
and go and win as many souls for Christ, as there had been lives 
lost in battle. 

The Dalriadic Scots, under King Fergus, first emigrated to 
Kintyre in the year 504 A.D., so that when Saint Columba crossed 
in 563, these Scots would be still in the middle of the emigration. 

King Fergus was an uncle of Saint Columba on his mother’s side ; 
consequently, these Scots were of his own kith and kin. 

The points of departure were where the villages of Cushendun and 
Cushendall now stand, and their landing place at the mouth of the 
river Conaglen, and at the foot of the rock, then called Aberto, 
afterwards Dunavardin.* No other safe landing place is to be 
found on the coast for many miles, east or west ; besides, by watching 
the tides, the crossing could be easily accomplished during the 
daylight. 

That Saint Columba crossed with his kinsfolk is most likely, for 
we have within a mile of his landing place the site of his first cell 
or chapel, which still bears his name—Kil-colum-Kil, ‘“‘The Church 
of Columba, of the Church.” It is planted on a wave-washed rock, 
overlooking the course which the voyagers had to follow on approach- 
ing their landing place. One hundred yards to the west is a won- 
derful cave, upwards of 100 feet deep, 30 feet broad, and 20 feet 
in height, which would afford safe and comfortable quarters for the 
travellers, after their perilous journey across the Channel. 

On the top of the rock can still be traced the foundations of a 
substantial building, running east and west, some 24 feet long by 12 
feet broad. 

About sixty yards to the east is the Holy Well, a perpetual 
spring, and near it stands the old Parish Church, in ruins, the walls 
half their original height. 


* Note.—Locally, the spot is called Kil-port, ‘‘The Port for the Chapel.” 
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Two hundred and fifty years ago there were two Parish Churches, 
one at Kilblaan, and one at Kil-colum-Kil, but owing to the decrease 
in the population the new Church was built at Kilblaan, and Kil- 
colum-Kil was kept for the Parish graveyard, the Parish being 
named “Southend,” instead of the United Parishes of Kilblaan and 
Kil-colum-Kil. 

When Saint Columba crossed, the Dalriadic Scots, under his 
relative, King Connal, had established themselves on Loch Sween, 
about sixty miles further north, and there the Saint paid him a 
visit. On his way he would pass through the settlements of 
Dalanian and Dalintober, and there he met Saint Kiaran, his fellow- 
student and friend who had preceded him. These old time town- 
ships were afterwards submerged in the town of Kilkerraw, now 
“Campbelton.” 

As he journeyed north, Columba must needs pass through 
Ormsary and Ellary, by ancient tradition closely connected with 
the Saints. Local traditions assign this district as the first centre of 
his work, and the scene, before his going to Iona, of his first mis- 
sionary labours, his cave, well, and chapel still being pointed out. 

No doubt King Connal would tell him of his difficulties with King 
Brude, for while resident with King Connal, the Saint undertook 
his mission to the Pictish King. In Adamnan’s Book II., chap. 32, 
it is stated that this visit was made before Saint Columba acquired 
the Pictish language, as he spoke to the king through an interpreter. 

His own people of the Dalriada were nominal Christians, but these 
Pictish tribes were still unconverted, and he must surely have 
begun with their king, whose example his people would certainly 
follow. 

Saint Columba’s words and conduct so impressed King Brude and 
his Court that they eventually became converts. In later years he 
frequently visited the Pictish King, and they became great friends. 

The Irish annals state that Conall, son of Comgall, the sixth king 
of the Irish colony of Dalriada, granted the island of Iona to Saint 
Columba ; but according to the Venerable Bede and other ecclesi- 
astical historians, the grant of the island was made by King Brude, 
the Pictish King. At all events, it must have been retained by 
him by their mutual consent. It lay just on the border line between 
the Christian Scots and the Pagan Picts, and therefore was a desirable 
centre for the work Saint Columba had in hand. 
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During all the years the Columban Church occupied Iona, in fact, 
till a comparatively recent date, all communication with the island 
was from the ports at the mouth of Loch Sween. The course lay 
round the north end of the island of Iura ; then skirting the north 
coast, coming to the shelter of Oronsay and Colonsay, crossed the 
narrow channel to Iona. 

Visitors to Iona have shown to them the graves of 48 Scottish, 4 
Irish, and 8 Norwegian Kings and Chiefs; but it is a remarkable 
fact that nearly as many are found in an old burial place at the 
mouth of Loch Sween. This is accounted for by the stormy weather 
causing such delay at the ferry, that the friends had to make use of 
the nearest churchyard. 

When we consider the primitive boats in use in those early days 
we cannot but admire the faith and courage of Columba and his 
pioneering disciples. Everywhere they preached, instructed, and 
baptized ; everywhere they planted churches and schools, and the 
islands round were evanglized in turn. The Orkneys and Shetlands, 
the Hebrides and the Farées heard and accepted the Gospel. On 
distant Iceland missions were established, and within the lifetime 
of its great founder, lona was able to send forth missionaries to the 
eastern kingdom of Northumbria, to the Isle of Man, and even to 
South Britain. Adamnan, in Book II., chap. 42, gives a wonderful 
account of one named Cormac, and his adventurous voyages, 
regardless of danger, and unsparing of toil. With all their mis- 
sionary zeal Saint Columba and his disciples did not forget the study 
of the Scriptures and their translation into the various languages. 

Some historians state that Saint Columba had an aversion to 
Ireland, and refused to have any further intercourse with it ; but 
this is disproved. Evidence is given of his having visited Ireland 

In 575, the Saint was accompanied by Connal’s successor, King 
Aidan and a numerous retinue. One of the purposes of the journey 
had to do with the independence of the Dalriadic Scots. This, 
Saint Columba obtained for King Aidan, who henceforth was no 
longer subject to the rule of the Irish monarch. Very satisfactory 
proof is to be found that these journeys to and from Ireland were 
made by the original ferry via Dunavardin. The nearest points, 
Fair Head and the Mull of Kintyre, are distant about 13 miles. 
The route of the ferry, about 26 miles; but on account of the 
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action of the tides the voyager might require to sail even double 
that distance. 

Saint Columba died in 597, yet Iona, or as it came to be called, 
“T-colum-Kil,” continued to be the headquarters of the Columban 
Church, until sacked by the Norsemen in 794; afterwards being 
destroyed by fire in 825. By reason of the repeated invasions of 
the Norsemen, Kenneth MacAlpine removed the Saint’s bones to 
Dunkeld, but these again were removed to Ireland, where tradition 
affirms they were laid beside those of Saint Patrick. 

Not long after this we find in Iona a Church of the Culdees. From 
the Culdees it passed into the hands of the Cluniacs, Benedictines 
of Paisley, who had a convent there about 1163. The Benedictine 
Abbey Church of Iona was used as the Cathedral for the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man until the creation of the Bishopric of Argyll and 
the Isles. 

Eventually the island became the property of the Argyll family, 
and to save the ruins falling into the hands of the Roman Catholics, 
a grant of the ancient ecclesiastical buildings with the adjoining 
land was made by George, Eighth Duke of Argyll, in favour of the 
Church of Scotland. Now these have been judiciously restored, a 
regular minister inducted, and the usual services upheld. 

No finer eulogy of Saint Columba can be cited than the loving 
testimony of his biographer, Adamnan, in the preface of the Saint's 
life :— 


“And he, who, even from boyhood, had been devoted to the school of 
Christ and to the study of wisdom, preserving by the gift of God integrity of 
body and purity of soul, showed that although placed upon earth, he was 
fitted for a heavenly life. For he was angelic of aspect, clean of speech, holy 
in deed, of excellent disposition, great in counsel, for thirty-four years trained 
as an Island Soldier of Christ. He could not pass the space even of a single 
hour without applying himself either to prayer, or reading, or writing, or also 
to some manual labour. By day and by night he was so occupied, without 
any intermission, in unwearied exercises of fasts and vigils, that the burden 
of any one of those continuous labours might seem to be beyond human 
endurance. And, amid all, dear to all, ever showing a pleasant, holy counten- 
ance, he was gladdened in his inmost heart by the joy of the Holy Spirit.” 


A remarkable fact is that we can still trace upwards of 130 
Columban churches in the county of Argyll alone, and as many more 
in other parts of Scotland and in the North of England. 

It is an interesting question to what degree the policy favoured by 
Saint Columba was Presbyterian. The data is scanty, but the 
following conclusions are generally accepted. The doctrine of Saint 
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Columba and his disciples followed the teaching of the New Testament 
in a simple and devout faith, and, as far as possible, an imitation of 
the example of the Apostles ; with a similar belief that the second 
coming of the Messiah was at hand. The work, therefore, was mission- 
ary in character. It is known, however, that some regard was being 
paid to ecclesiastical questions, as a meeting between the Columban 
Church and the Augustinian Church was held near Whitby, on the 
trivial questions of the shape of the tonsure and the date of Easter. 
In Dr. Drysdale’s standard volume on English Presbyterianism, it is 
stated, on the authority of Bede, that Iona had for its ruler an 
Abbot who was a Presbyter, under whose jurisdiction the whole 
province, including even the Bishops (by an unwonted order), ought 
to be subject after the example of the first teacher. Columba him- 
self was not a bishop, but a Presbyter, and a monk. In an article 
on Adamnan, who was Abbot of Iona in 687, the Dictionary of 
National Biography states that it was he, and not Columba, who 
advocated the adoption of the regulations of the Romish Church. 





THE MINUTE BOOK 
OF THE WAR COMMITTEE OF THE 


STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT.* 


A small volume of some historical interest has been preserved for 
nearly three hundred years which throws a vivid light on the efforts 
made in Scotland to resist Charles I. in his attempt by force of 
arms to impose Episcopacy on the country. It is the Minute Book, 
kept by the War Committee of the Covenanters in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright from June 1640 to January, 1641. 

The order of the King that a Service Book, prepared by Laud, 
should be used in the Scottish Churches was opposed by all classes, 
who banded themselves together in a compact—the famous National 
Covenant—to resist the proposed alteration in their discipline and 
ritual. Petitions for withdrawal of the order having proved un- 
availing, the first Bishops’ War, as it was called, followed, and was 


* Note.—The original Minute Book was found in the Charter Chest at 
Cardoness. The book was published by John Nicholson, Kirkcudbright, in 
1854, and was edited by the Rev. W. Milligan, Minister of Twynholm, who 
also edited ‘‘The Register of the Synod of Galloway.” It is now rare. The 
original is now, it is stated, in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
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brought to a close in June, 1639, by the treaty of Berwick, without 
the rival armies coming into action. By the spring of the following 
year, however, it became evident that the king was bent on making 
another appeal to arms. War Committees were appointed in each 
shire or division by the Estates in Edinburgh, who urged them “‘in 
honour and religion to join in the business, for our peace and liberty 
does only under God depend upon the present strengthening of the 
army.” 

The Minute Book records the means adopted in the Stewartry 
to carry out the demand of the Estates. So many horses, troopers, 
and foot soldiers had to be furnished by the country. “‘No good 
horse was to be kept at home.” Each trooper received 20 rex 
dollars to provide himself with a steel cap, a sword, a pair of pistols, 
and a lance. Officers, some of whom had been trained in the 
Continental wars, were sent into the Parishes to drill the younger 
men. A systematic valuation of land and property was made. 
The value of the horses delivered up for the army was assessed, 
and the amount paid to the owners or security given. A levy of 
one-tenth penny and one-fifth penny, viz., 10 per cent. and 20 per 
cent., was laid upon the rent “proportionallie” of tenants and 
yeomen for the maintenance of horse and foot. One or more com- 
missioners were appointed in each parish to see that the assessments 
were duly paid and to produce the soldiers properly equipped at 
the stated rendezvous. The Presbytery was enjoined to appoint 
a minister for the regiment. 

If anyone did not make “thankful payment” in money or kind, 
soldiers could “sit upon him” at free quarters till the amount was 
received, or his goods could be sold. Cold covenanters, anti- 
covenanters, ‘‘pretended” Bishops and papists were liable to be 
apprehended for non-payment and to confiscation of their property. 
A cold covenanter was defined to be “‘suche ane person quha does 
not his dewtie in everie thing committed to his charge, thankfullie 
and willinglie, without compulsion, for the furtherance of the 
publict.” 

It was soon found that further means had to be adopted for the 
maintenance of the army, and all who had money were ordered to 
lend the same on the ultimate security of the Estates. If it were 
proved that any failed to comply with this enactment their money 
was confiscated, one half to be applied for the public use, the other 
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half to be given as a reward to the dilatores (informers). In the 
Stewartry forty persons were summoned to appear before the Com- 
mittee and put on oath as to the money they were able to lend, 
but six declared they had “‘nihil,’”’ and the remainder owned to sums 
ranging from 100 to 500 merks only. That so little accrued from 
this source is due to the fact that the Scots coinage, even with the 
aid of foreign money, was at the period an insufficient means of 
exchange, and a considerable portion of the business had to be 
done by barter. It was also ordered that all who possessed silver 
or gold work should deliver it to the War Committee to be melted 
and coined. The weight was to be ascertained and security given 
to the owner for the value, which was fixed at three pounds the 
ounce for Scots silver work, three pounds two shillings for English 
silver work, and thirty-eight pounds for the ounce of gold. Owners 
of family plate who objected to have it melted down could redeem 
the same at so much an ounce, security being given by the magistrate 
for repayment. Eight days after intimation was given at the 
market crosses, by tuck of drum, or by ministers from the pulpit, 
the silver or gold work was to be produced under penalty of con- 
fiscation. Numerous entries are made of the receipt of silver spoons, 
etc., from the country gentlemen, and in one case, two pieces of 
plate, purchased by the parish for the use of the Kirk, had, not- 
withstanding protests, to be delivered up. 

In November, 1640, the Estates informed the War Committee at 
Kirkcudbright that the necessity and danger of the present times 
required a real performance of his duty by every man, and issued 
instructions as to fugitives, drilling, prompt settlement of accounts, 
and calling for an exact roll of enemies to the common cause within 
their bounds. The Committee itself was charged with neglect in 
the performance of its duty to the endangering of the country and 
the cause at hand, and warned that unless greater diligence is 
shown, militarte executtone will be adopted, with liberty of free 
quarters for horse and foot upon the delinquents. 

Previous regulations for the treatment of deserters had been 
indifferently attended to, and it was now ordered that all fugitives 
from the colours should be apprehended and every tenth man hung, 
‘‘and if there be but one or more of them within ten, to caus hang 
one of the said number, albeit thair be bot one.” Those who 
harboured fugitives were to be accounted enemies of their country 
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and punished accordingly. It was reported in the following 
month that 176 runaways had been apprehended, but there is no 
record that any of them were executed. The captain of each parish 
sent in a return of the “cold or uncovenanters” therein; about 
thirty families, chiefly Catholics, came under the description. By 
December, 1640, owing to the “‘miserie and hazard of the poorer 
souldiers”’ for want of clothes, shoes and shirts, every shire and 
division was ordered to provide their own soldiers with clothing 
and shoes. Hides, boots and shoes had to be sold at the prices 
ordained by the Estates, and an allowance made to tanners for their 
materials and work. The Stewartry Court had already reported that 
no shoes made or unmade were obtainable in their jurisdiction ; 
and the order laid on them the responsibility of seeing that the 
“bark pottes’” were opened by the tanner and leather produced 
and sold at the prices prescribed. Power was also given to the 
Committee to sit upon civil affairs. For threatening his minister, 
one man was fined 100 merks and put in the stocks for three hours 
with a paper on his head describing the offence. For slandering a 
minister’s widow another man was ordered to “ryse out of his seat 
after sermon and confess his fault, craving first God’s mercy for 
offending him, and next the relict for the offence done to her, and 
then the parochinares for his evil example,” and to pay in addition 
a fine of 50 merks. A general order was passed against quarrelling 
and rioting, offenders being threatened with condign punishment 
and “‘censure in bodie and gudes.” 

Where the property of non-covenanters was confiscated, it 
necessarily entailed hardship on the wives and children, but all 
applications from them for a reasonable maintenance were favourably 
considered by the Committee. For a similar reason some of the 
ministers did not receive their full stipends, and directions were 
given for payment of the teinds according to use and wont. A 
distressed brother of the ministry petitioned for a loan of two or 
three hundred merks, and it was received by the Committee and 
referred to any within the Stewartry who had money to lend. 

The last entry in the Minute Book is dated 2nd January, 1641. 
Danger to the country was then over, the Scots army, under General 
Leslie, being in occupation of Newcastle and in a position to dictate 
terms to the King. . . . Among the ardent supporters of the 
Presbyterian cause referred to in the Minutes are three friends of 
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Samuel Rutherford, viz., Gordon of Earlston, Gordon of Cardoness, 
and William Fullarton, Provost of Kirkcudbright, the husband of 
Marion McKnaught, to whom many of Rutherford’s letters were 
addressed. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT 
AND PRESBYTERIANISM. 


By J. S. HENDERSON. 


In the great biography which he wrote of his father-in-law, 
Lockhart tells us that Scott “‘received a strictly religious education 
under the eye of parents whose virtuous conduct was in unison 
with the principles they desired to instil into their children.” Scott’s 
father, the prototype of Saunders Fairford in ‘‘Redgauntlet,” was 
an elder, and appears to have worshipped at different periods in 
Greyfriars and in the Tron, both famous Edinburgh Churches, and, 
naturally enough, the future novelist was connected with the same 
congregations. It was while coming from afternoon service at 
Greyfriars one Sunday that Scott, then an impressionable youth, 
met his first love ; and his connection with the Tron is recorded by 
Lord Cockburn, who, describing the destruction by fire of the 
Church in 1824, mentions that among the advocates drawn from 
the Parliament House to witness the conflagration was Scott, who, 
when it was all over and they were about to return to their legal 
duties, lingered a moment and, “with a profound heave,” said: 
“Eh, sirs! many a weary, weary sermon have I heard beneath that 
steeple.” Perhaps to a series of “weary, weary sermons” is traceable 
Scott’s eventual coolness to the Presbyterian mode of service and his 
decided preference for the liturgy of the Church of England, which 
in his later years he read on Sundays to his family when far from a 
kirk. But the fact is worth recalling that Scott was brought up as a 
Presbyterian, and, following in his father’s steps, was elected to 
the eldership. The late Mr. Craig Brown, in his “History of Selkirk,” 
established this beyond controversy. After referring to the 
assertion of one of the early biographers of Scott that on his marriage 
in 1797 he went over to the Episcopal Church mainly to please his 
young wife, Mr. Craig Brown showed that so far from this being 
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the fact, Scott was ordained to the eldership in Duddingston Parish 
Church, on March 30th, 1806, and that under date April Ist of the 
same year, the following entry appears in the Minutes of Selkirk 
Town Council: “The Magistrates and Council unanimously elected 
Walter Scott, Esq., advocate, Sheriff Depute of Selkirk, as their 
member and ruling elder at the next General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland.” Accordingly Scott took his seat in that 
august body in 1806 and again in 1807. But although he thus held 
office in the Church of Scotland he was far from sympathetic in his 
attitude to that period of her history known as ‘‘the killing time,” when 
so many of her sons suffered a prolonged and cruel agony of oppres- 
sion. In a letter to Southey, in 1807, he denounced “the beastly 
Covenanters,” but the late Andrew Lang, after quoting the letter, 
adds: ‘“‘When he came to write history, Scott adopted another 
view, and, out of sheer love of fairness, was unfair to the cavaliers.”’ 
The same lack of sympathy, however, came out in 1816, in “Old 
Mortality,” where his picture of the Covenanters grievously offended 
many of his countrymen, and Dr. McCrie, the historian of Knox 
and Melville, a writer of extraordinary research and learning, 
considering it so grossly unfair and inaccurate, published an in- 
dignant attack in which he certainly showed cause in favour of a 
more generous view of those seventeenth century protagonists for 
freedom of conscience. But although it is easy to understand the 
feelings of a strong Presbyterian like McCrie, it may be that he failed 
to make due allowance for the fact that Scott was not purporting to 
write history but a work of art, in which he felt himself justified 
in moulding facts to suit his purpose, as he had done in others of 
his novels. However this may be, Scott, if for a time he alienated 
the affections of a section of his countrymen by “Old Mortality,” 
speedily regained their goodwill by the more sympathetic treatment 
of the covenanting character in ‘“The Heart of Midlothian,” which 
was believed to have been intended, and was cordially accepted, as 
an amende honorable. Andrew Lang is doubtful whether Scott is 
to be ‘“‘reckoned of the Presbyterian or Prelatist form of belief,” and 
there seems to be no evidence that he ever formally joined the 
Episcopal Church. Whether he did so or not may be doubtful, but 
this much is clear, that his early upbringing left a profound impress 
upon his character and habits. Although he may occasionally have 
recalcitrated against the “weary, weary sermons” of the Pres- 
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byterian pulpit, he never lost his affection for the Scotch version of 
the metrical Psalms which, in his day and for many years subse- 
quently, formed the sole constituent of the Scottish service of 
praise, for when a project was mooted in the General Assembly for 
a recension of ‘‘the Psalms of David in Metre,’’ he wrote to Principal 
Baird, the convener of the Psalmody Committee, imploring him to 
see that if any alterations were made it should be done with a 
lenient hand, and, he added, that the old version, “though homely, 
is plain, forcible, and intelligible, and very often possesses a rude 
sort of majesty which would be ill exchanged for mere elegance.”’ 
And no one who has read it can forget Lockhart’s account, 
exquisitely pathetic, of the last sad days when Scott, his strength 
decliningdaily and his mind often wandering could be heard at 
times repeating fragments of the familiar metrical Psalms, mingled 
with petitions from the Litany and lines from the Dies Irae. At 
his funeral, both Presbyterians and Episcopalians took part—the 
former in the house according to old custom, and the latter at the 
grave at Dryburgh—so that both churches can claim a share in one 
who was not only a great writer but a great and good man. 





WILLIAM VEITCH AND 
BIRDHOPECRAIG. 


By J. NICHOL. 


In Redesdale there are three secluded places a few miles apart 
called ‘“‘Kirks,” ‘Deadwood,’ Babswood,” and the Hool Kirk. 
Meetings were held at these places by the Covenanters long before a 
meeting house was built at Birdhopecraig. 

Babswood Kirk is about six miles west from Birdhopecraig, and 
near the Carter Fell, where William Veitch had a “dug out” among 
the heather, to which he retired when dragoons came into the 
district to search for him. On one occasion he narrowly escaped 
capture there, when dragoons from both sides of the border passed 
close to the place where he lay concealed. 

At Deadwood Kirk there is a piece of level ground surrounded by 
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rocks still called the “Stable,” where the horses of those who 
attended the meetings were kept while the service lasted. 

Another place of meeting was at the house of John Hall, at Otter- 
burn, who was reported in 1669 for keeping conventicles there. 
He was a relative of Charles Hall, under whom William Veitch 
farmed some land at Falalies, and, probably, Veitch often was the 
preacher at these conventicles. 

The Rev Thomas Hope, who became minister at Birdhopecraig 
in 1780, states in a letter that ‘“‘the congregation is certainly much 
the oldest in the county. It can undoubtedly be traced within the 
persecuting period. The places they assembled in are called 
‘Kirks,’ and are revered and highly spoken of by the oldest inhabi- 
tants to this day. After the Revolution they assembled at Bird- 
hopecraig and occupied a house under the ministry, first of a Mr. 
Johnson, second, of a Mr. Bell, and third, of a Mr. Tait, who died 
here in 1720.’’* 

Evidently the Rev. Thomas Hope did not know when he wrote this 
letter that “Johnson” was the assumed name of William Veitch, 
or he would have made some reference to him. 

The second minister was probably James Bell, who formed the 
congregation at Harbottle, in 1713, and died there in 1736. Har- 
bottle is in Upper Coquetdale, about 12 miles across the moors 
from Birdhopecraig. The present minister at Birdhopecraig, Rev. 
Thomas Newlands, published in 1896 a short account of the con- 
gregation’s history. He states that there is a well at the foot of 
the Craig of Birdhope called “‘ Peden’s Well,” and a hill about five 
miles distant called ‘‘Peden.” The tradition is that Peden, the 
Covenanter, often preached at the places. 

The first meeting house at Birdhopecraig was built in 1682, and 
occupied by the congregation until 1724, when a new meeting house 
was built on or adjoining the site of the first house. The present 
church was built in 1828, about half a mile from that built in 1724. 
The latter was standing in 1896, being used as coach house and 
stables for Birdhopecraig Hall. 

Mr. Newlands mentions two lintel-stones built into the dog 
kennels at the Hall, which are missing from the old meeting house 
* Note——In Dr. Evans’s List, printed in James’s “Legislation,” the Rev. 


Joseph Tait is described as having ‘‘removed,” and having been succeeded by 
Rev. John Chesholme, 
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windows. They appear to have belonged to the first meeting 
house, and were used in building the second in 1724; and finally 
were built into the dog kennels. One is inscribed M.A.M.H., 1682; 
the other, M.A., 1682. The initials, M.A., are no’doubt those of 
Matthew Anderson, proprietor of Birdhopecraig at that time, whose 
name is on the Recusant Roll for 1674. The Andersons were 
proprietors of Birdhopecraig for generations before and after 
1682. Matthew Anderson died in 1686 (Elsdon Registers) The 
other initials, M.H., may be those of Mark Hedley, of Stobs, near 
Birdhopecraig, whose name is also on the Recusant Roll for 1674 ; or 
those of Martin Hall, of the Bog, whose house was a well-known 
resort of the Covenanters. 

The Earl of Argyle escaped out of Edinburgh Castle, in Dec., 
1681, and came to Stanton Hall, to William Veitch, who accompanied 
him to London, and afterwards to Holland. It is uncertain how 
long Veitch remained in Holland, but while he was there Mrs. 
Veitch sent her two eldest sons to him and he placed them in the 
University at Utrecht. In 1684, Mrs. Veitch left Stanton Hall and 
went to live at Newcastle. 

After William Veitch came back from Holland he preached for 
several months at Beverley, in Yorkshire. He then returned to 
Birdhopecraig and remained there until April, 1688, when he 
removed across the border to Whitton. Many of his old friends 
went over to Whitton on Sundays and he came occasionally and 
preached at Birdhopecraig on a weekday, until Mr. Bell, his 
successor, was appointed. 

There can be no doubt that from 1666 (when William Veitch took 
refuge in Northumberland), until April, 1688, he spent most of that 
time in Redesdale, and preached to congregations at the open 
air “‘Kirks” before a house was built on the Craig of Birdhope ; 
and he was their first minister. When absent, other Covenanters 
would be found to supply his place. All the early records of the 
congregation have been lost or destroyed. The earliest document 
extant is the “‘call’”’ to John Chisholm, dated 1722. The register of 
baptisms commences in 1728. 
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“ISLINGTON,” LONDON. 
By R. S. Rosson. 


During the Commonwealth period, the Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Islington, was placed in the Twelfth Classis, upon the formation 
of Presbytery for London. The vicar conformed at the Restoration, 
but the Rev. Samuel Lee, M.A., the ejected minister of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, laboured as a Presbyterian pastor in Islington. When 
the 1672 Indulgence was granted, the Rev. George Fowler, M.A., 
the ejected vicar of Bridewell, was licensed as the Presbyterian 
teacher ; and the houses of George Tring and William Barker were 
licensed as places of meeting. Other two names associated with 
Islington are Ralph Button and Thomas Doolittle. The former was 
a distinguished Oxford scholar who removed from Brentford to 
Islington about 1672, and took in pupils for the Dissenting Ministry 
and for secular occupations. The latter was the ejected vicar of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street. He began a boarding school, 
which, after various habitations, became an academy in 1672. 
This appears to have continued at Islington until 1685, when, 
owing to opposition by the authorities, it was removed to various 
parts of London and conducted surreptitiously until 1689. The 
history of Islington Presbyterianism in the 18th century was of the 
normal character, Arianism being succeeded by Unitarianism. The 
celebrated ‘‘Unity Church,’’ Islington, established in 1860, traces its 
ancestry to the old meeting at Blackfriars ; later at Carter Lane. 

Orthodox Presbyterianism was revived at the beginning of the 
19th century in connection with the Church of Scotland. In the 
decade beginning with 1820, a hired building at Chadwell Street, 
Pentonville, was used as a place of worship, which continued until 
1834. In December of that year, the church at Colebrook Row 
(then “River Terrace’) was opened, and upon the formation of the 
Free Church of Scotland in 1843, this congregation became identi- 
fied with that Church. In 1876 it was one of the congregations 
that formed the Presbyterian Church of England. 

At one time Islington was a well-known congregation, but it has 
had its ‘‘ups and downs,” varying in membership from about 100 
to 500 ; the attendance at one period being nearly 1,000 at a Sunday 
service. By various organisations, one being a recently formed 
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“Association of Old Members,”’ of which a son of the late Dr. Thain 
Davidson was president, an endeavour has been made to maintain 
the work; but the condition of the church building is such that 
lately (through the kindness of the vicar and churchwardens of the 
parish) the services have been held in the schools of St. Peter’s. The 
congregation has had the utmost support and consideration from 
the Church Aid Committee of the Presbytery of London North, but 
after due deliberation the Presbytery decided to disband the con- 
gregation at the end of January, 1923. The church building and 
dwelling houses have been sold for £2,800, and the proceeds handed 
over to the Church Aid Committee. 

During the Church of Scotland period, the names of James Millar 
and William Ferguson appear. It was Mr. Millar who drew the 
attention of the London Presbytery to Edward Irving’s heresy. 
After leaving Islington, where he was until 1827, he appears to have 
been settled at Lambeth, where he remained until 1839, when he 
resigned upon that congregation joining the English Presbyterian 
Synod. Mr. Ferguson applied to Scots Presbytery, of London, in 
January, 1828, requesting moderation in a call to himself, from 
the congregation of Chadwell Street. The Presbytery declined to 
give moderation, but gave a favourable report of the work. The 
first ordained minister of the congregation of Chadwell Street was 
the Rev. Walter Ross Taylor, M.A., D.D., who was ordained on 
October 23rd, 1828. He was presented to the parish of Thurso, in 
April, 1830, and at the Disruption became a minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland. He was called to the pastorate of Thurso, and 
died in 1896, at the age of 92. His son was a well-known minister 
of the Free Church of Scotland, the late Rev. Walter Ross Taylor, 
D.D. 

The next minister at Chadwell Street was the Rev. John 
Macdonald, who laboured there from 1830 to 1836. When a youth, he 
distinguished himself at the University of Aberdeen, and having 
been licensed by the Presbytery of Nairn, he accepted an invitation 
to Chadwell Street, having been recommended by their late minister, 
Mr. Taylor. Mr. Macdonald was ordained by the Scots Presbytery, 
of London, in March ,1831. In his diary are many references to 
the unsatisfactory condition of life and religion in London at that 
time. He took up street preaching in a tent in the fields on the 
outskirts of the city, also on Islington Green, and at the gate of the 
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market in Farringdon Street, and near Covent Garden—at all kinds 
of unconventional hours and to all kinds of unconventional people. 
Mr. Macdonald took part in the trial of Edward Irving. 


It was in the year 1834 that the congregation removed to Rivet 
Terrace, and in 1836 Mr. Macdonald accepted an invitation of the 
Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland, and went to 
India, with which country his name was afterwards associated. 


The next minister at River Terrace, Islington, was the Rev. 
Peter Lorimer, D.D., a man held in honour in the history of the 
Presbyterian Church of England. After graduating at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, he was ordained to this congregation in the 
year 1836. In the year of the Disruption, minister and congregation 
gave their adherence to the Presbyterian Church in England, and in 
the year 1845, Dr. Lorimer was made Professor of Theology at the 
English Presbyterian College, London. In 1857 he received the 
degree of D.D. from New Jersey, U.S.A. In 1875 Dr. Lorimer was 
made Principal of the College, and on July 29th, 1879, he passed 
away at Whitehaven, Cumberland. 


Dr. Lorimer was one of the founders of the Presbyterian Church 
of England, and as a leader in its Synod, a professor in its College 
and an historian, he guided the course of our Church into a path of 
prosperity. He has left a shelf of books which no student can 
afford to overlook. The one by which he will always be remembered 
is ‘John Knox and the Church of England.” About the year 1873, 
Dr. Lorimer was looking through the Morrice Collection of manu- 
scripts in the Dr. Williams’ Library, London, in search of unpub- 
lished papers bearing on the subject of Elizabethan Puritanism. 
He came unexpectedly upon the Knox papers, a discovery which 
Neal, Brooks, Price and other original investigators in the same 
repository of papers had overlooked. Dr. Lorimer’s volume was 
published about fifteen months before the formation of the Presby- 
terian Church of England; and at Liverpool, on the morning after 
the memorable day of Union, 13th June, 1876, it was announced 
to the newly-formed Synod that a copy of Dr. Lorimer’s book had 
been presented to every member. The Synod recorded its thanks 
to the donors, “‘specially to Mr. George B. Bruce, who has taken a 
special and lively interest in this presentation.” The late Sir 
George Barclay Bruce was then a young, enthusiastic elder, alive 
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to the importance of emphasising the English history of Presby- 
terianism. 

Dr. Lorimer was a man of sympathy and of a Catholic spirit, his 
scholarship being reflective from a simplicity of nature and a dis- 
position fervently religious. 

Dr. Lorimer was succeeded at Islington by Rev. Josias Wilson, 
whose pastorate lasted from 1844 to 1847. He was an Irishman of 
volcanic energy, and having already begun his ministry in Ireland, 
was sent to Liverpool in 1844 to look after the Irish Presbyterians 
of that city. Asa result, the congregations of Islington Liver- 
pool, and Trinity Manchester came into the English Synod in 
1845. Meanwhile, the congregation of Islington, London had 
called Mr. Wilson to the pastorate, and he was inducted there on 
October 20th, 1844. His biographer has given a description of the 
Islington congregation on the second Sunday of Mr. Wilson’s settle- 
ment. “Dozens of pews with none in them, and not more than 
two or three in any one of them ; the gallery empty save for a few 
Sabbath school children. A few voices joining in the singing, in a 
subdued tone—the majority silent.” 

At the end of Mr. Wilson’s ministry there were 1,063 seatholders, 
including 340 members and 200 Sunday school children. Every 
foot of the site had been taken, and the accomodation of the church 
had been doubled ; a Sunday school under the church also having 
been added. Mr. Wilson died in 1847 from the after-affects of 
cholera, and at his funeral, over 3,000 persons were present at the 
cemetery ; a striking tribute from the neighbourhood to his short 
but strenuous ministry. 

Mr. Wilson was succeeded by Rev. John Weir, D.D., who 
remained at Islington from 1847 to 1861. Dr. Weir had succeeded 
Mr. Wilson in Belfast, and soon after his settlement at Islington he 
published a sermon upon Apostolical Succession, and a volume of 
lectures on “‘Papal Agressions.”” He was a man of affairs, and 

became Moderator of Synod in 1855, holding several important 
Convenerships as well. In 1861 he accepted an appointment as 
Deputation Secretary to the Society for Promoting the Gospel 
among the Jews; leaving the Islington congregation amid much 
appreciation of his work. 

Dr. Weir was succeeded by the Rev. J. Thain Davidson, 
D.D. He was the son of an Edinburgh minister of the original Free 
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Church of Scotland, and took his ministerial training in that city. 
He was ordained in the year 1857, at Maryton, N.B., and transferred 
to Salford, Manchester, in the year 1859. In the year 1862 he was 
called to Islington, after a long vacancy, and at a low ebb in the 
membership of the congregation. The extremity of the circum- 
stances and the unanimity of their Call were factors in Mr. Davidson’s 
acceptance of it. The experience of Mr. Wilson was repeated in the 
case of Mr. Davidson’s ministry, the Church being filled; and the 
interior at this time was adapted to the modern needs of worshippers. 
Deeply impressed with the prevalence of non-church-going, Mr. 
Davidson hired the Berner’s Hall, in October, 1868, later taking 
a portion of the Agricultural Hall, and eventually holding services in 
St. Mary’s Hall. In this last place, the services were held for 20 
years, when they were taken charge of by the Evangelization 
Society. One of the many impressed at these services was the late 
Dr. Barnardo, to whom the call of the children came while attending 
Agricultural Hall. The extraordinary success of Dr. Davidson’s 
lectures to young men is well remembered, and sometimes at these 
services he would have an audience of 3,000. The strain of the work 
was great, and Dr. Davidson was induced to accept an invitation to 
the suburban charge of Ealing, where he built up a flourishing con- 
gregation. He declined the Moderatorship of the Synod for reasons 
of health, and died in 1904. 

Dr. Thain Davidson was succeeded at Islington by Rev. Henry 
Norwell, M.A., who had been ordained at Dumblane Free Church in 
1888. Mr. Norwell laboured from 1892 to 1899, when he left 
Islington for Helensburgh to the regret of his congregation and 
with much appreciation of his ministry. The next minister, Rev. 
William Hall, M.A., LL.D., came from the congregation of Maghera, 
Ireland, with conspicuous qualities of experience and enthusiasm. 
After a pastorate of about eight years, he returned to Ireland for reasons 
of health, and passed away at Coleraine in 1909. 

Dr. Hall’s successor, Rev. Wilfred J. Lewis, B.A., also was an 
Irishman, and was an acceptable preacher, with a special aptitude for 
dealing with young men. He held the pastorate at Islington from 
1907-1911, in which latter year he was admitted to the ministry of 
the Church of Scotland. The next minister at Islington was the 
Rev. Jenkyn Jones, who held the pastorate from 1912-1915. He 
had been trained for the Calvinistic Methodist Church of Wales, 
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and having been admitted to the Presbyterian Church of England, 
was settled at Islington for a term of three years. During that 
time a marked improvement in the membership of the congregation 
took place. Mr. Jones is at present the minister of Mile End Road, 
South Shields. 

The last minister at Islington was the Rev. Gilbert Porteous, 
B.A., a student of Westminster College, Cambridge.He wasordained 
in 1915, and inducted for a term of three years. His good work was 
recognised by an invitation to remain for a similar period, but in 
1920 he resigned. The Presbytery of London North placed on 
record their appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. Porteous 
and his wife, in a most difficult sphere. With the close of his 
ministry at Islington, there comes to an end the existence of a 
congregation that has worthily maintained the best traditions of 
Presbyterianism, and has had in its ministry men trained in England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 





PRESBYTERIANISM IN BATH. 


Modern Presbyterianism at Bath owes its origin mainly to the 
efforts of the late Rev. Hugh M. Rattray, who, having retired from the 
pastorate of Ancrum, Roxburghshire, settled in Bath. It happened 
also that the Earl of Moray had settled in Bath about the same time, 
and Mr. Rattray induced his lordship to communicate with the 
Home Mission Committee of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
The result was successful, and services were begun on October 4th, 
1900, in the house of Mr. Mackay, 8, Seymour Street, being continued 
there for about a year. For the succeeding four years, the con- 
gregation worshipped in the Assembly Rooms, and then Brock Street 
Hall was purchased, in which, formerly, the congregation of St. 
Andrew had worshipped. On June 2nd, 1904, the Rev. W. W. D. 
Campbell, M.A., B.D., of Gravesend, was inducted into the pas- 
torate at Bath. He had to face many initial difficulties, but when 
he was called in 1911 to the influential congregation of St. 
George’s, Croydon, he left in Bath many memories of gifted 
and faithful service to the young congregation there. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. Marshall N. G. Gray, M.A. Trained in 
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Scotland, Mr. Gray was ordained to the pastorate of Kendal, a 
pleasantly situated town in Westmorland, in the year 1903, where he 
remained until his induction at Bath, in 1912. In both spheres 
Mr. Gray rendered faithful service to our Church, especially at 
Bath, where during the opening years of war he showed untiring 
cheerfulness. In 1917, Mr. Gray was called to his present pas- 
torate, Heaton Chapel, Manchester. The next minister at Bath 
was the Rev. L. R. Clough, B.D., who laboured for four years under 
difficult conditions, partly the result of war and partly the result 
of the uncomfortable premises at Brock Street, in which the services 
were held. In the Autumn of 1920, it was decided to seii the 
premises, and for some months the services were held at the rooms 
of the Y.M.C.A. In the Spring of the year 1921, Mr. Clough received 
a Call to the congregation of Trinity, Norwich. The Rev. David 
Anderson was appointed interim Moderator, and friendly negotia- 
tions took place between the Presbyterians and the congregation 
meeting in the Vineyards Church. The happy result was that the 
two congregations decided to unite, the Presbyterian congregation 
transferring to Vineyards Church in April, 1922. The advantages of 
this union cannot possibly be over-estimated. 

Vineyards Chapel has had a distinguished history, having been 
built by Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. Towards the close of the 
year 1739, the Earl of Huntingdon had been recommended to use 
the Bath waters. Here, the Countess met Warburton, afterwards 
Bishop of Gloucester, who rallied her and called her an incurable 
enthusiast. In 1745, the second Methodist Conference was held 
at Bath, where the Countess met some of its members, including 
John and Charles Wesley. For several years afterwards the Countess 
visited Bath regularly. When Philip Doddridge was trying to find 
healing at Bath for his consumptive body, the Countess showed 
kindness to him with a Christian liberality that was characteristic. 
He set out from Bristol upon his last journey, the voyage to Lisbon 
being tedious and painful, and the Countess records the event in 
these touching words: ‘Our dear and much-loved Doddridge has 
left us for Lisbon, and left us without the shadow of a hope of meeting 
again on this side Eternity. May the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ go with him and abide with him to his journey’s end.” 

It was in the year 1765 that her ladyship bought a piece of ground 
in the vineyards at Bath, and erected there a house, and the beautiful 
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chapel which was destined to prove so great a blessing. On 
October 6th the chapel was dedicated, an immense crowd attending, 
including many members of the nobility. The Rev. George White- 
field preached at the first service, and writing of the occasion to a 
friend, he described the building as “extremely plain and yet 
equally grand, a most beautiful original. All was conducted with 
great solemnity. Though a wet day, the place was very full, and 
assuredly the Great Shepherd and Bishop of souls consecrated and 
made it holy ground by His presence.” 


Many other scenes have been witnessed in the chapel, including 
the funeral service for the Earl and Countess of Sutherland in 
1765, an event which moved the town, and filled the chapel with 
many of the nobility resident at that place. On one occasion, 
Horace Walpole visited the chapel to hear John Wesley, and has 
left this delightful account :— 


“They have boys and girls with charming voices that sung hymns in parts. 
The chapel is very neat, with two Gothic windows. I was glad to see that 
luxury is creeping in upon them before persecution. They have very neat 
mahogany stands for branches, and brackets of the same in taste. At the 
upper end is a broad hautpas, of four steps, advancing in the middle ; at each 
end of the broadest part are two eagles, with red cushions, for the parson 
and clerk. Behind them rise three more steps, in the midst of which is a 
third eagle for a pulpit, scarlet arm chairs to all three. On either hand, a 
balcony for elect ladies. The rest of the congregation sit on forms. Behind 
the pit, in a dark niche, is a plain table within rails; so you see the throne 
is for the Apostle. Wesley is a clean, elderly man, fresh coloured, his hair 
smoothly combed, but with a little soupcon of curl at the ends. Wondrous 
clever, but as evidently an actor as Garrick. He spoke his sermon so fast and 
with so little accent that I am sure he has often uttered it, for it is like a 
lesson. There were parts and eloquence in it ; but towards the end he halted 
his voice, and acted very vulgar enthusiasm.” 


The Presbyterian Church of England through this union of the two 
congregations in Bath is honoured in being able to connect with its own 
history a building having so many historical associations. Although 
erected originally for services in accordance with the liturgy of the 
Church of England, Vineyards Chapel has had doctrinal sympathy 
with orthodox Presbyterianism from the beginning. It 1s both 
fitting and fortunate that arrangements have been made to unite 
two congregations, able in the future under the guidance of a wise 
and gracious ministry, to serve the community by an evangelical 
tradition, and in the spirit of the noblest Christian woman of the 
eighteenth century in England. 
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The data for this article has been derived from various sources, 
including the ‘‘Life and Times of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon,” 
published 1840. No separate history of Vineyards Chapel has been 
published, but it is hoped in a later issue of this ‘‘Journal’”’ to give 
an account of the ministers who have held the pastorate. The 
Rev. J. Jeffrey Johnstone, D.D., late of New York, whose earlier 
periods of ministry at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea and also at Forest Hill 
and Hove are appreciatively remembered, has been of great 
assistance to the Bath congregation in consenting to be responsible 
for the services until the settlement of a new minister. Dr. 
Johnstone published a leaflet, written on New Year’s Day, 1922, 
narrating the story of the union. The late Rev. Hugh M. Rattray 
published a booklet in 1912, entitled, ““‘The Origin and Rise of the 
Presbyterian Church in Bath.” Mrs. A. E. W. Tait has kindly 
assisted in the preparation of this article—Ed. 





REVIEWS. 


“TWIXT THE LAND AND THE Moss.’’ (Pub., Andrew Elliot, 
Edinburgh). 

This book contains the history of Keith, Banffshire, and is 
written by Rev. W. H. Macfarlane, senior minister of the South 
United Free Church of that town. Many varied and interesting 
incidents are recorded, special care having been taken with the 
narrative of church life in the parish. We are indebted to Mr. 
Macfarlane for the information that it was a Secession minister, 
Dr. Alex. Waugh, of Albany Chapel, London, who drafted the 
constitution of the London Missionary Society.—J.H.C. 





“A BORDER YEOMAN.” By Rev. J. Hay Colligan. (Pub., Messrs. 
R. Aikman & Son, Manchester). 


Mr. Colligan is singularly happy in his choice of a subject, and his 
Cumberland tale is racy of the soil. Through his associations with 
Penruddock in his student days, he knows the ‘“‘climate,’’ and his 
knowledge of local traditions appears in many apt ways. The 
tale is founded on fact, and is related to a Border family of the name 
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of Noble. When the younger John Noble was born in 1628, the 
Border feuds were dying down, though graver issues were rising 
through the advent of the Stuart Kings. In the Civil War, John 
Noble fought on the Parliament side. When the struggle arose, 
long over due, about English land tenure and kindred intricate 
rights of social order, John Noble, of Hutton John, stood forth and 
played the heroic part. John shows best of all in his religious 
character and worth as a Puritan stalwart and a Puritan sufferer. 
He had been brought under the spell of Richard Gilpin, the grand 
Puritan rector of Greystock, whose declinature of the bishoprick 
of Carlisle is told. Mr. Colligan has written a tale that will repay 
thoughtful perusal, describing John Noble’s homestead and his 
struggle for religious liberty; resulting in the erection of the 
venerable meeting house at Penruddock, still in use for Presbyterian 
worship.—A. H. DRYSDALE. 


THE QUARTERLY REGISTER. 


We have received and perused with much interest the various 
publications issued by those societies in England and elsewhere that 
have for their object the aims which our society represents. Pressure 
of space alone prevents a reference to articles that have a direct 
bearing upon English Puritanism and Nonconformity, as well as 
upon such incidents in Scotland as the Morisonian Controversy ; 
an article upon which recently appeared in the transactions of the 
Congregational Historical Society. It is imperative, however, that 
the attention of our readers should be drawn to the comprehensive 
survey of Presbyterianism throughout the world, which is to be 
found in the ‘Quarterly Register,” of which Dr. J. R. Fleming, a 
member of our Council, is the Editor. The articles for the year 
1922 have been unusually full of valuable information, Dr. Fleming’s 
narrative of his pilgrimage to the Assemblies of the various Pres- 
byterian Churches being noteworthy. 


“GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.”’ By Robert A. Aytoun. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 6/- net. 


The appearance of this volume will be welcomed by all who knew 
Robert Aytoun, and most warmly by those who knew him best. 
To read the book through, turning from time to time to the excellent 
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photograph which forms its frontispiece, is for any of his friends 
to realise poignantly what a loss both the cause of O.T. scholarship 
and our own Church suffered in the author’s early death, for in 
these pages we are in contact with a mind sanely critical and deeply 
religious. The value of the book is increased by the brief memoir 
of the author written by his colleague and friend, H. G. Wood, a 
record of the main outward events of Robert Aytoun’s life and a 
discriminating and sympathetic estimate of his personal qualities 
and his work asateacher. The N.T. phrase, “meekness of wisdom,” 
used with reference to him by one of his students, is accepted by 
Mr. Wood as a true description of the characteristic quality of 
Aytoun’s mind. Though compelled by reasons of health to 
relinquish his original intention of going abroad as a missionary, 
and, later, the regular work of the Presbyterian ministry for the 
quieter but hardly less exacting work of teaching, he never lost 
anything of his interest in or love for his own Church. The best 
proof of this is afforded by the existence of the Weoley Hill Village 
Church, which, by the unanimous desire of all who knew what it 
owed to him, has been called the ‘““Aytoun Memorial.” This cause, 
which has now a very promising future before it, and is really a 
unique experiment in the direction of Christian union, owed its 
beginning to him more than to anyone else. Though health forbade 
the regular ministry, he was still a minister and pastor at heart, 
and when opportunity offered, he was not slow to avail himself of it. 

He was deeply interested in the founding of Carey Hall, in 1912, 
a college for women missionaries, and he acted as its Chaplain from 
its foundation till his death. It was his chaplaincy, joined to the 
recognition that there was an opening for such a type of worship 
as the Presbyterian in the Selly Oak district, that really led to the 
founding of the little congregation, which, through the kindness of 
Dr. Rendel Harris, first met in Chetwynd Hall, and then in 1922 
moved to the present temporary church on Weoley Hill. It was no 
light task for one like Robert Aytoun, of limited physical resources, 
to take Sunday duty in addition to the constant demands of teaching 
and administrative work in the colleges, but he did not shrink from 
it ; nay, he welcomed it, and the whole-heartedness with which he 
threw himself into it is the measure of the love he had for the 
Presbyterian Church. But the venture had a further attraction 
for him ; he rejoiced not only that he was doing a service to the 
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Presbyterian Church,. but that he was also serving the cause of 
Christian unity, for, from the beginning, as since, the spirit of the 
church has been truly Catholic, and the worshippers have repre- 
sented many different Christian societies. The little congregation, 
therefore, is a fine monument to one whose loyalty to his own 
Church was ever subordinate to his loyalty to the Church which 
exists wherever Christ is truly present. 

If the village church is the fitting monument to his ministerial 
work, this little book is a worthy memorial of his work as a teacher. 
It is the work of a sound and patient scholar, who knew well that 
nothing is attained except by the truth; yet the scholarship is 
always made to serve the ends of the teacher, whose task is so to 
present truth that it will commend itself to the reason and conscience 
of his students. 

The method of presentation is excellently adapted to the purpose 
in view, which is to show the permanent religious value of the 
Old Testament. The progressive character of Revelation is made 
abundantly clear, as the idea of God is shown developing from 
crude beginnings till, at length, in the greater prophets, it reaches a 
universality and sublimity which prepare us for the complete 
revelation in Jesus Christ himself. Those having been brought up 
in an older view of Scripture, who come to the modern, critical 
view for the first time, could not put themselves under a wiser 
guide than the author of this book ; for he will show them the real 
service that criticism has rendered to religion by making clear 
how God, like a wise educator, spoke “‘at sundry times and in divers 
manners in time past unto the fathers by the prophets” before He 
could speak “‘in these last days unto us by His Son.”’ We are made 
to see that the one central theme of the Old Testament is God 
finding men, and men finding God in the struggle of life. When in 
the course of the author’s treatment of the unity and universality, 
the justice and the love of God, he has occasion to expound many 
of the greatest passages of the Old Testament, the reader is struck 
by the lucidity and easy mastery shown in the exposition. We 
are told that the manuscript lacked the author’s final revision ; 
but this hardly lessens our sense of gratitude to Robert Aytoun’s 
students and to the Council of the Selly Oak Colleges for giving us 
this valued memorial of a gifted scholar and a singularly lovable 
man.—NoRMAN L. ROBINSON. 














PRESBYTERIANA., 


“READING OUT THE LINE.’—The old custom in Scottish 
Churches of ‘‘reading out the line,’”” when a Psalm was to be sung, 
has been treated by many writers with a mixture of pity, contempt, 
and amusement. To these feelings was added a satisfaction that 
things were better done in England. Unhappily for such critics, 
the custom was derived by Scotland from England. Mr. Nicholas 
Dickson tells us that the “Sang Schules” had died out in less than a 
century after King James’s Act of 1579, for the restoring of music 
and singing to their former popularity. The teacher of the former 
“Sang Schules’”’ was the reader in the Kirk, the lettergae or pre- 
centor. His desk was the lectern or letteran. He had to “line 
out” the Psalm, because otherwise the congregation was too 
ignorant to follow him. No less august an authority than the 
Westminister Assembly of Divines recommended the practice. At 
the close of that Assembly’s Directory for the Public Worship of 
God, we read, in the last section on “Singing of Psalms,” the follow- 
ing: “That the whole congregation may join herein, everyone that 
can read is to have a psalm book ; and all others, not disabled by 
age or otherwise, are to be exhorted to learn to read. But for the 
present, where many in the congregation cannot read, it is con- 
venient that the minister or some other fit person appointed by 
him and the other ruling officers, do read the same, line by line, 
before the singing thereof.”” The custom applied to family worship 
also, as the section indicates. Dr. C. G. McCrie, however, notes 
that the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland passed an 
Act in 1746, in which occur these words: ‘The General Assembly 
do recommend to private families that in their religious exercises, 
singing the praises of God, they go on without the intermission of 
reading each line.” 

The custom of “lining out the psalm” was most popular in Scotland 
for many generations ; and, long after the congregation could read 
the psalm as well as the precentor himself, ‘use and wont” held 


them to the old practice, which did not die out altogether till about 
1830.—E. G. A. 
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SINGAPORE.— 


The report of our Mission at Singapore for the year 1922 has 
reached us and gives an interesting account of a busy year. Owing 
to the ill-health of Mrs. Cook, Mr. Cook has been unable to fulfil 
his customary duties for the greater portion of the year, but he 
received a hearty welcome upon his return last autumn. A large 
amount of extra work has fallen upon the Rev. William Murray, 
M.A., who has laboured with great faithfulness for more than 
twenty years, and who makes an appeal for another ministerial 
missionary in view of the possibility of Mr. Cook’s retirement 
within the next few years. Mr. Murray also makes reference to 
the retirement of Mrs. Cook in the following dignified tribute :— 


“To the great regret of all who knew her, both Europeans and Chinese, 
Mrs. Cook cannot again return to the field. For forty years she has been a 
splendid worker, never sparing herself in the service. For nearly all the 
time she has been our only lady missionary ; and, had she not had an abnor- 
mally strong constitution, could never have done the work she, has done in 
this enervating climate for so long a period. She deserves to be remembered 
with gratitude by the whole Church, even as she will be held in lasting remem- 
brance by all who have known her and have seen her contribution to the 
progress of our work. The whole Chinese Church here, and many outside 
it, deeply regret her loss. The best sign of appreciation of her service from 
_ ae at home would be the appointment of another lady to carry on 

er work.” 


REGENT SQUARE.— 


Prof. C. Anderson Scott has kindly drawn attention to the fact 
that the following advertisement appeared in the “Times,” of 
April 5th, 1822 :— 


“CALEDONIAN CHURCH, Cross-street, Hatton-garden—The Rev. 

Edward Irving, the assistant in the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, 
of Glasgow, having accepted of the call of this congregation to become their 
pastor, the elders beg leave to inform the subscribers, and others disposed 
to subscribe, that Mr. Irving will enter upon his sacred duties in the course 
of the ensuing month.” 


WANDSWORTH.— 


This congregation celebrated its ‘‘Jubilee,” in May, 1922, the 
proceedings being very successful. The Rev. A. J. Haggis, M.A., 
and his office-bearers showed enthusiasm worthy of the occasion, 
and are to be congratulated upon the arrangements made for the 
celebrations. Wandsworth always will be associated with the first 
attempt to set up ‘‘Presbytery” (what is now called a “‘Session’’) in 
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the Church of England, in 1572 ; and the late Mr. Thomas McCrie, 
in his “Annals of English Presbytery,”’ published in 1872, has an 
interesting reference to this important event. That book was 
published in the month when the Synod of the “Presbyterian 
Church in England” decided to erect a church at Wandsworth to 
celebrate the 300th anniversary of the introduction of Presby- 
terianism into that parish. During the greater portion of the 
period since 1872 (over 37 years), the late Rev. James Cunningham, 
M.A., ministered with much acceptance, and although he retired 
from the pastorate in 1915, he acted as chaplain to the 3rd London 
General Hospital for several years. He passed away on Christmas 
Day, 1922. 


REV. ALEXANDER JEFFREY.— 


A handsome memorial tablet to the late Rev. Alexander Jeffrey 
was unveiled on Sunday, October 29th, 1922, at Trinity Church, 
Stratford. The inscription states the main facts of Mr. Jeffrey’s 
ministry of 35 years in the Presbyterian Church of England, this 
sentence, among others, occurring: “One of the founders of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, and its first Secretary.”’ Those 
who have been associated with our society from its formation are 
fully aware of Mr. Jeffrey’s valuable services in this connection. 
It is fitting that such a memorial should be placed in the sanctuary 
where Mr. Jeffrey for many years maintained a successful ministry. 


JOHN KNOX AT AMERSHAM.— 


With reference to John Knox’s five years residence in England, 
the late Mr. Taylor Innes, in his useful little book, remarked we had 
the assurance of Knox that he had almost become an Englishman. 
In his book on “John Knox and the Church of England,” the late 
Prof. Lorimer quotes an account of Knox’s visit to Amersham, 
Buckinghamshire, on Sunday, 16th July, 1553, when “‘that county, 
like the rest of the kingdom, was in alarm and confusion with the 
troubles of a disputed succession.” At the peril of his life, and 
among the troopers of Sir Edward Hastings, Knox preached in the 
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parish church, where, before a great congregation, ‘“‘with sorrowful 
heart and weeping eyes, I fell into this exclamation :— 


“O England! Now is God’s wrath kindled against thee. . . For 
I perceive that the heart, the tongue and the hand of one Englishman is 
bent against another, and division to be in the whole realm; which is a 
sign of desolation to come.” 

“O England! England! Dost thou not consider that thy common- 
wealth is like a ship sailing on the sea? If thy mariners and governors 
shall consume each other, shalt thou not suffer shipwreck in short 
process of time ?” 


Recalling the scene about eighteen months afterwards, Knox 
writes in his ‘““Faithful Admonition to the Professors of God’s Word 
in England” (1554) :— 

,'The thing that I then most feared and which also my tongue spake (that 


is, the subversion of the true religion and bringing in of strangers to reign over 
that realm) this day I see come to pass in men’s counsels and determinations.” 


The Rev. Thomas Colligan, of Harrow, has interested himself in 
the subject of Knox’s visit to Amersham, with the result that some 
information has been obtained from the courteous Rector, the Rev. 
Charles E. Briggs. The rector writes that in the year 1870 the 
chancel roof and arch of the church, and a deal, groined roof was 
substituted instead of the flat roof, as in the nave. A gallery was 
also removed and the old high pews, also a north door was closed 
and converted into a window. The three-decker pulpit was removed, 
and an organ chamber on the south side of the chancel was added, 
but the actual structure of the church remains as it was in the days 
of John Knox. 


EARLY PRESBYTERIANISM AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS.— 


Miss Edith F. Ellen, a member of a family well-known in the 
Camberwell congregation, and the Rev. F. F. Bretherton, B.A., 
the Secretary of the Wesley Historical Society, have sent valuable 
information which enables us to arrive at several conclusions 
regarding early English Presbyterianism at Tunbridge Wells. It 
appears that Baptist views were prevalent in that neighbourhood 
from the middle of the 17th century, and at the beginning of the 
18th century there were two meetings in the town, the Baptist 
and the Presbyterian. The Baptist “Church” met wherever its 
members were assembled—at Brother Hill's, or at Calverley Plain, 
or at Mount Ephraim. This continued until at least the middle of 
the 18th century, although no traces of the habitation of the 
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“Church” appear again until the year 1770, when a meeting house 
is mentioned. This existed until the disappearance of the con- 
gregation at the beginning of the 19th century, when the chapel 
was converted into cottages. 

The Presbyterians held their meeting at the beginning of the 18th 
century in a ball-room at Mount Ephraim House. The room was 
licensed as a conventicle, and a pulpit was fastened to the wainscot 
by means of iron hooks. The first pastor of the meeting house was 
Humphrey Ditton, who is described as a celebrated mathematician 
and the author of a treatise on the Resurrection. He was pastor 
from 1700-1710, when he resigned. It is uncertain how long the 
Presbyterians continued to worship in the ball-room, but sometime 
after 1712 the new theological views which were being adopted by 
the Presbyterians were accepted by the visitors and others who 
supported the Tunbridge Wells Presbyterian meeting house. About 
this time the Baptist “Church” which hitherto had been strict in 
matters of discipline, began to be affected with the new heretical 
views. A year after the Salters’ Hall controversy, a Mr. Jordan, a 
manufacturer of Tunbridge ware (pottery), purchased a cottage 
and garden on Mount Sion, and transferred it to the Presbyterians. 
The owner of the property consented to the sale, under the impression 
that Mr. Jordan required it for his business. Mr. Jordan appears 
to have been a Baptist, and from his action may be dated the coal- 
escence of the Baptists and Presbyterians on the subject of Arian 
Christology. The “New Chapel” was opened on August Ist, 1720. 
There was a family connected with the Baptist meeting named 
Archer, to whom the new minister, the Rev. John Archer, may have 
been related. The day of the opening of the chapel happened to be 
the anniversary of the accesion of George I., and Mr. Archer, in his 
sermon, took occasion to express the loyalty of the Dissenters to 
the throne. Archer died in 1733, and a laudatory epitaph was 
placed to his memory in Speldhurst Church. 

Dr. Watts had visited Tunbridge Wells in 1712, preaching at 
Mount Ephraim House. In 1729 he made another visit, and 
preached a sermon entitled: “The Vain Refuge of Sinners,” 
probably delivered in the Presbyterian meeting house, then at 
Mount Sion. 

Archer was succeeded in the pastorate by Thomas Bayes. He 
was the son of Joshua Bayes, pastor of the Presbyterian Meeting 
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House, Leather Lane, London. The father was an “approved” 
minister of the Presbyterian denomination in 1727, which means 
that his views were Arian. In the same list, Thomas is described as 
an “unfixed” minister, but from 1728-1731, he was pastor of Leather 
Lane, having succeeded his father. In the latter year he went to 
Tunbridge Wells, where he remained until his death in 1752. He 
was a man of great attainments, becoming a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Bayes was followed at Tunbridge Wells by Rev. William Johnstone, 
M.A., who was there from 1752-76. His ministry was acceptable. 
He was buried in Speldhurst Churchyard, with his six children. 
The next name in the pastorate was that of a Mr. Skinner, who left 
in 1784, and afterwards removed to Cranbrook. After a vacancy of 
some years, in which services were not held regularly, the name of 
a Mr. Gough appears in 1795, who was there “‘at least as late as 
1810.” In 1814, the Presbyterian meeting house was closed, and 
remained unoccupied until 1830, when it was bought by the Inde- 
pendents. The Presbyterian meeting house was used by several 
denominations, occasionally. In 1743, certain persons dissenting 
from the Church of England, approached the Rev. Thomas Bayes 
for permission to use the meeting house. This was granted, but 
about seven years afterwards was withdrawn on account of their 
views. The company then formed an Independent congregation, 
and in 1752 called the Rev. Samuel Shepherd of Northampton. 

The Countess of Huntingdon’s preachers also conducted services 
in the Presbyterian meeting house, and John Wesley, on several 
occasions, preached there. The Rev. John Hampson, Senr., after 
he left Methodism, about 1784, continued to be Master of the Old 
School at Southborough Common, and in addition was the minister 
of a dissenting congregation at Tunbridge Wells. This congregation 
may have been the remnant of the Presbyterian meeting. The 
Rev. John Rogers, the Independent minister of Speldhurst, was 
taking services at Tunbridge Wells in the year 1785, for two of the 
sermons he preached were published afterwards. One was on the 
death of a drunken man, and the other upon the death of his old 
tutor, the Rev. Thomas Gibbons, D.D. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF FORMOSA.— 


The Clerk of the Presbytery of London South, the Rev. Samuel 
Scott, M.A., recently received the following Memorial Minute from 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Formosa, Japan. It is 
written in Chinese characters, but through the kindness of the Rev. 
Thomas Barclay, D.D., a translation accompanied the Minute :— 


The Synod has heard with deep sympathy of the death of Dr. Campbell, 
in England, on 7th September, of last year. They remember the forty-seven 
years spent in Formosa labouring on behalf of the Lord in the service of the 
Church. He came to Formosa in 1871. At that time in the whole island 
there was only the Rev. Mr. Ritchie, preaching at Takow, in Tainan, andin the 
North there was not yet an ordained minister. Dr. Campbell laboured 
incessantly, visiting the Churches everywhere and evangelising ; at one time 
in White River (Peh-tsu-khe) he was near being killed by his enemies. He 
was the first to go and preach in the Pescadores. He took his share also in 
the rest of the work of the Mission. 

He took a very marked interest in the blind; he prepared for them raised 
letters, in which he taught them to read and write. He also made arrange- 
ments for them to go to Japan for further study. 

He investigated very carefully the history of the Dutch in Formosa; he 
published several books on the subject which are highly prized. 

He prepared also a dictionary, which has been exceedingly helpful to 
students of Chinese characters. For all this he received much praise from 
the Japanese officials. The Emperor twice bestowed on him a decoration. 

In 1918 he resigned, on account of age, and returned home. He observed 
the Jubilee of his ordination in July of last year; two months later the Lord 
called him home at the age of 80 years. 

The Synod, having received letters of sympathy with our Church from the 
London Presbytery and the Foreign Missions Committee, instructs the Clerk 
to return thanks in a letter, a copy of which is also to be sent to Mrs. Campbell 
and family in token of our sympathy with them. 

The Synod sends their respectful greetings to the Presbytery. 

In name of the Presbyterian Church of Formosa. 

Signed by the Moderator, 
KEH TsUI-LENG. 
Lim Ian-sin, Clerk. 
The First day of May, 1922. 


WESTMORLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— 


This congregation, formed in 1801, celebrated its “‘Jubilee’”’ of its 
occupation of the present church in Westmorland Road by a Bazaar, 
held in December, 1922, with the object of clearing liabilities 
incurred in renovating the church and in the purchase of a Manse, 
The present church is the fourth building occupied by the congrega- 
tion, the others being the ‘‘Carpenter’s Tower at the Sallyport,”’ 
the Postern Chapel, from 1804, and Clavering Place Chapel, from 
1813-1872. Since 1801 there have been nine ministers, four of whom 
survive, the Revs. W. S. H. Wylie, M.A., James Stirling, Thomas 
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Mitchell, and the present minister, Rev. H. Ridehalgh Jones, M.A. 
The characteristic of the congregation has been the association 
with it of families of local influence, such as the Annandales, the 
Robinsons, Sinclairs, Lockharts, Bruces, Meins, Holzapfells, the 
Dykes family, the Dove family, the Dicks, Taylors, Marshalls, 
and Badenochs. This is the congregation to which Mr. R. S. 
Robson belongs. His acquaintance with the origins of English 
Presbyterianism began many years ago, and he is the pioneer of an 
enthusiastic company of laymen who have rendered valuable 
service by patient and prolonged search into the history of Pres- 
byterian congregations—ancient and modern—connected with our 
Church. Mr. Robson’s articles in our ‘“‘Journal,” in the “Monthly 
Messenger,” in the defunct ‘‘Presbyterian,’’ and in a considerable 
number of local newspapers, have created general interest in the 
history of English Presbyterianism. 


BRIDEWELL.— 


The Rev. E. G. O'Donoghue, chaplain of the Bethlem Royal 
Hospital, delivered a lecture some time ago on the Charter picture of 
Bridewell. This has been published in “Under the Dome,” Vol. 
29, Dec., 1922, which is the quarterly magazine of Bethlem. This 
picture consists of a notable group of leading men in the reign of 
Edward VI., and depicts the audience of April 10th, 1553, at which 
the king announced his intention of bestowing his palace as a 
personal gift upon the Corporation of London. Mr. O’Donoghue’s 
effort to ascertain the history of this picture and to describe the 
portraits it contained, is a good example of historical research. 
Incidentally, Mr. O’Donoghue refers to the picture in the possession 
of our Society in Regent Square, which, in all probability, is not 
contemporary with the Bridewell picture. It contains a figure that 
is also in the Bridewell picture, that of Christopher Salmon, who 
formerly was barber to Henry VIII., and who was in personal 
attendance on Edward VI. during most of his life. 


Mr. GEORGE GOODSIR, J.P.— 


An examination of the annals of the Presbyterian Church of 
England since its formation in 1876, will disclose the fact that our 
Church is deeply indebted to its elders. The late Mr. George 
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Goodsir did not belong to the original group of elders with which our 
Church began its modern period, but he entered into their tradition, 
and was imbued with their spirit to a remarkable degree. Coming 
to London from Edinburgh as a youth of twenty, he associated 
himself with our Church, first with the congregation of Camden 
Road, then with that of Crouch Hill, and then with what was the 
suburban congregation of Willesden. It was in the Croydon neigh- 
bourhood, to which he removed in 1897, that his name will always be 
remembered, for not only was he an active office bearer of St. 
George’s, Croydon, and a foundation pillar of St. Paul’s, South 
Croydon, but he exerted a wide influence in the public life of that 
ancient borough. His work for English Presbyterianism, notably 
as the originator of the suggestion which led to the Thanksgiving 
Fund, and also as the convener of that Fund, are recorded in the 
issue of “‘The Pauline,” for Dec., 1922. This excellent periodical 
of the South Croydon congregation is edited by Mr. R. S. McMinn, 
who has put on record the many memorial references to Mr. Goodsir, 
with a degree of sympathy and affection that is in itself a tribute. 


DURHAM.— 


The congregation at Waddington Street, Durham, celebrated its 
“Jubilee” in October, 1922, and in a booklet, published on that 
occasion, Mr. R. S. Robson, a member of our Council, wrote a short 
account of Presbyterianism in that city. The story is a varied one. 
The 16th century names include Thomas Lever, and that statesman, 
chaplain‘ translator and Dean, William Whittingham. The 17th 
century history includes many interesting names, a number of 
them being closely associated with the neighbouring counties of 
Cumberland and Westmorland. The 18th century tells the usual 
tale of Arianism, beginning with the ministry of Isaac Worthington, 
and closing with that of George Walker. It was during this period 
that the “Presbyterian” meeting greatly declined. The ordination 
of James Hart, a Scot, in 1765, by the “Reverend Class of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of Northumberland, assisted by some Reverend 
Ministers from Scotland,”’ is an important event, and proving how 
the orthodox brethren on both sides of that Border were assisting 
each other in withstanding the heterodoxy that had become general. 
The old meeting house of Claypath eventually passed into hands of 
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Independents, who still retain it as a church hall. Orthodox 
Presbyterianism was revived in 1872, through the efforts of the 
U.P. Church of Scotland ; and the congregation became part of the 
Presbyterian Church of England in 1876. 


TRINITY CHURCH, HARROW.— 


Mr. Edwin Nicholls, the Treasurer of this congregation, has 
written an interesting booklet on the first 20 years of Presbyterianism 
in this important and developing part of Middlesex. Land was 
purchased on July 19th, 1898, by the active Church Extension 
Committee of the Presbytery of London North, of which the late 
Sir George B. Bruce was the distinguished convener. In February, 
1902, a hall was opened, and in June, 1903, the Rev. Robert Hill 
Thornton, B.A., a probationer of Westminster College, Cambridge, 
was ordained as the first minister of the congregation. Upon Mr. 
Thornton’s removal to Whitley Bay, he was succeeded by the Rev. 
Thomas Colligan, of Felixstowe, under whose ministry the work 
has prospered. The greatest anxiety which the congregation has 
had during the first 20 years of its history has been connected with 
the erection of the church property and the extinction of the debt 
upon it. Mr. Nicholls is to be congratulated upon the production 
of this admirable booklet, which contains a detailed account of 
these first 20 years. Since it was published, the congregation has 
sustained a heavy loss in the death of Mr. J. Spence Leslie, who 
was a colleague with Mr. Nicolls from the beginning, and whose 
valuable services were known and greatly appreciated by the 
congregation. 


PROF. JAMES COOPER, D.D.— 


The Church of Scotland suffered a severe loss last year in the 
death of Dr. James Cooper. Born in 1846, under the shadow of the 
ruined Fortress Palace of the Bishops of Moray, he breathed ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere from earliest days, and in later years was the 
means of invigorating Scottish Presbyterianism with something of 
his own spirit of churchmanship. Ordained to St. Stephen’s, 
Broughty Ferry, in 1873, he ministered there with success, and in 
1881 accepted a Call to the East Church of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen. 
In 1886, the Scottish Ecclesiological Society was founded, and in 
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1892, the Scottish Church Society, both having his enthusiastic 
support. In 1898, Dr. Cooper succeeded Dr. Story in the Chair of 
Church History at the University of Glasgow. Throughout his 
life he did much to maintain the Catholic character of Presbyteri- 
anism ; and in the matter of Liturgical Order, did more than any 
other minister of his generation to emphasise its ecclesiastical value 
to the Church of Scotland. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— 


There have been several changes at Westminster College recently. 
The Rev. John Oman, D.D., was appointed Principal of the College 
by the Assembly of 1922, succeeding Dr. John Skinner. That 
assembly also elected the Rev. W. A. L. Bmslie, M.A., to be Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Language, Literature and Theology. 
Professor Elmslie is the only son of the late Prof. W. Gray Elmslie, 
D.D., whose memory is fragrant to many of his old students. Prof. 
P. Carnegie Simpson has paid considerable attention to the subject 
of Church Union during the past year, and he spent several days 
last Spring at Lambeth Palace, at the invitation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Dr. C. Anderson Scott has been nominated for the 
Moderatorship of the Assembly by a vote which expressed with 
remarkable unanimity the regard in which he is held by the Church. 
The first Tutor of the College, the Rev. Islay Ferrier Burns, M.A., 
has resigned after 21 years service in that capacity, but continues to 
act as Librarian. Mr. Burns has endeared himself to a generation 
of students, who have appreciated his kindliness and sympathy as 
much as they have appreciated his excellent scholarship. At a 
presentation made by the students of Westminster College, past and 
present, this sentiment was freely expressed. In responding, Mr. 
Burns delivered a speech of the highest quality in form and matter, 
since published in the “Monthly Messenger,” under the title of “A 
Tutor’s Memories.” Mrs. Burns also has been a friend of the 
students in many ways, and particularly by the exercise of a 
generous hospitality. 

We are glad to note that the Senatus has prepared a temporary 
scheme for awarding the Ellen Barrow Scholarship, which scholarship 
is intended for “furthering the study of Church History, especially 
for the Reformation and post-Reformation period.” 
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CANONBURY, LONDON.— 


On Saturday, June 24th, 1922, this congregation celebrated its 
250th Anniversary. The occasion was an important one, for not 
only was there an influential deputation from the Presbytery of 
London North, including Rev. James Burns, M.A., Moderator, the 
late Rev. E. B. H. Macpherson, M.A., and the Rev. R. C. Gillie, 
D.C.L., but the presence of the Lord Mayor of London was a 
gratifying tribute to the long association of the congregation with 
the city. The proceedings on that occasion have been carefully 
noted, and the papers are now preserved in the archives of our 
Society. Our congratulations are cordially given to the members 
and office-bearers of this congregation upon this auspicious event in 
its history, and no less to the Rev. Philip O. Williams, upon whom 
much labour devolved in making the arrangements for the cele- 
bration services. 


CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER.— 


At the 250th Anniversary of the formation of Cross Street Chapel, 
the Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A., delivered a speech, remarkable 
for its knowledge and for its interesting character. This was 
taken down as delivered, and now appears as a booklet under the 
title: “What Manchester owes to Cross Street Chapel.” This 
place of worship always has occupied an important position in the 
municipal and religious life of Manchester; but it is helpful both 
to the congregation and to the community to recall, occasionally, 
our common indebtedness to the men and women in unpretentious 
meeting houses, who maintained principles which have become 
the glory of our national life. As for the speech itself, it is the 
latest example of Mr. Gordon’s amazing intellectual activity. Our 
Society is rich in having in its membership Mr. Gordon and Dr. 
Drysdale, both of whom with four score years left well behind, are 
still industrious in historical pursuits; each differing, but each 
also agreeing upon the origins and history of English Presbyterianism. 


Dr. WILLIAM LOE.— 

A copy of a funeral sermon for Dr. Daniel Featley, of Lambeth 
dated 1645, has come into our possession. On its title page are the 
words: “By William Leo, D. in Divinity, sometime Preacher at 
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Wandesworth, in Surrey.” The Rev. Alexander Gordon has gone 
into the question of the authorship of this sermon, and has found 
that the surname on the title page is a misprint for “‘Loe.”” We are 
indebted to Mr. Gordon for this fact, and for drawing our attention 
to the D.N.B. article on Dr. Loe, as well as to the account of Loe, 
in Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxon.’”’ Dr. Loe was a strong Calvinist and an 
equally strong Presbyterian. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on September 21st, 1645. 


BELGRAVE ; EMPEROR’S GATE.— 


These two congregations have united, and the congratulations of 
our Society are offered upon this happy event. At the beginning 
of the year 1922, the pastorate of Emperor’s Gate, South Kensington, 
became vacant through the acceptance by the Rev. Archibald 
Ewing of an invitation to Penang. In a most cordial and commen- 
dable way the congregation of “Belgrave,” West Halkin Street, 
agreed to the prosposal that it should unite with the congregation 
of Emperor’s Gate, and the minister, the Rev. Kennedy Williamson, 
M.A., was unanimously called to the united congregation, in future 
to be known as “Emperor’s Gate, South Kensington.” Both 
congregations have had good records of service, and it is hoped that 
this act of union will make for increased strength and activity. In 
the year 1896, the “Jubilee” of Belgrave was celebrated, and a deeply 
interesting historical sketch was published by Mr. G. W. C. Shield. 
An interesting booklet has been published on the negotiations that 
recently have taken place, and was issued on the occasion of the 
‘‘Jubilee’”” of Emperor’s Gate, the celebrations having been held 
in January, 1923. 


ST. ANDREW’S, HEBBURN.— 


In view of the “Jubilee” celebrations held about a fortnight ago, 
a short history of this congregation recently was published by Mr. 
A. Barclay, Session Clerk. In this carefully compiled booklet, Mr. 
Barclay gives an interesting account of the rise of this Tyneside 
town, and of the formation of the congregation there. A feature 
of his narrative is a valuable account of each department of the 
congregation’s activity, together with lists of names for which the 
future historian will be grateful. 








FOUNDERS’ HALL. 


Among the many interesting papers relating to the early history 
of the congregation of Canonbury is one which has been transcribed 
by the Rev. Philip O. Williams. It is a letter from the Rev. William 
Wishart, dated Glasgow, December 29, 1729, conveying his accept- 
ance of the Call given by Founders’ Hall Scots Church. It is 
addressed to Mr. Claud Johnson, Merchant, at his house in Laurence- 
lane in Cheapside, London, and is marked with a black seal, and, 
apparently, inscribed WW. Considerations of space prevent the 
publication of the letter, which is intended for the Elders of the 
Congregation, but it is clear from it that Wishart had difficulty in 
parting with his congregation at Glasgow, so greatly attached were 
they to him. He had, however, decided to accept the Call, although 
he considered that in coming to London he was coming to “a 
smaller charge.” In referring to stipend he remarks that the con- 
gregation of Founders’ Hall had “obtained the character of a 
generous and kind people.” He states that he cannot promise to 
be with them “till the summer is pretty well advanced.” He adds 
that he will have to part with his own people “in the way of a 
Demission.”’ It is clear from this that the Scots Church at Founders’ 
Hall had no ecclesiastical connection with the Church of Scotland, 
but was an independent Presbyterian congregation of Scotsmen in 
London. 





CURATOR’S REPORT. 


The Hon. Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting his 
sixth annual report on the work committed to his care. 
1.—TuHE LipRary. 

During the year the main energy of the Curator again has been 
devoted to this important part of the Society’s work. The task of 
cataloguing and classifying the books and pamphlets will take a 
considerable time yet. Interested friends could give valuable help 
in their own homes, as every subject and author card must be in 
duplicate ; and the Curator would gratefully esteem offers in this 
direction. He would specially acknowledge the help of Mr. W. M. 
Mackay, B.Sc., Mrs. T. Gilroy, the Misses Bayman, and Mr. Alexander 
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Smith. A year ago, the Curator invited contributions towards the 
cost of providing sections of shelving for the Library, and now has 
pleasure in acknowledging donations from the congregations of 
Muswell Hill, London, and Brampton, Cumberland. Other sections 
are much needed, particulars of which may be obtained. 

The largest and most important single donation of books during 
the year has been that of about 100 vols. from the library of the 
Rev. B. R. Mein, formerly of Thropton, Northumberland, but 
latterly of Moffat, Dumfrieshire. The greater number consist‘ of 
works by 17th and 18th century authors, and are in contemporary 
bindings. Many bear the autographs of Secession ‘‘Fathers,’’ like 
James Fisher and Ebenezer Erskine; and of well-known U.P. 
Divines, including Rev. Henry Renton, D.D. Apart from these 
interesting evidences of former ownership, the books are of par- 
ticular value to the historical department of our Society. Mention 
should be made of the gift of 17th century Presbyterian pamphlets, 
about 200 in number, but not yet available for consultation, as 
they are being bound. A very fine copy of “Britannia Romana,” 
by Rev. John Horsley, F.R.S., also has been received. It was 
published in 1732, when Horsley was Presbyterian minister of 
Morpeth, Northumberland ; and Dr. Drysdale (The Presbyterians 
in England, p. 575 fn.) states that this book was the cause of Horsley’s 
last illness. Mr. Arthur Mountfield, F.R. Hist. S., of Warrington, 
Lancashire, the historian of Nonconformity in that district, and the 
editor of the Connexional Journal of the Independent Methodists, 
is welcomed as a new donor to our Society, he having presented 
many volumes of value. Other donors include Mrs. McKerrow, of 
Southport, Prof. Julier, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Polson, Rev. J. Harper 
King, B.A., Mr. Alexander Baxter, Rev. Dr. J. R. Fleming, Rev. 
James Macowan, Mr. E. A. Vine, Rev. Norman L. Robinson, M.A., 
Rev. W. L. Wyllie, M.A., Mrs. R. A. Aytoun, Rev. J. H. Chambers 
Macaulay, M.A., Rev. William Souper, M.A., Rev. W. King, H. 
Macdonald, M.A., Mr. G. R. Bryce, Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R. 
Hist. S., and Rev. W. L. Robertson, M.A. We are indebted to Mr. 
Thomas Carter, London, late of Berwick-on-Tweed, for some 
interesting MS. sermons and addresses of the late Principal John 
Cairns. Mr. Percy Graham, the Financial Secretary of our Church, 
has presented some interesting MS. addresses used at the opening 
of Westminster College, Cambridge, in 1900. The Rev. William 
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Dale has presented the Minutes and Reports of the Confession of 
Faith Committees of 1883-1892, and of 1911-1913. A number of 
interesting presentation books and pamphlets of the late Principal 
A. J. Scott, M.A., some time Edward Irving’s assistant at Regent 
Square, also has been added. 


2.—RECORDS.— 


During the year the Society has received into its custody the 
records of the extinct congregations of Bow, London; Salford ; 
St. Andrew’s, Manchester; Belgrave, London; Chelsea, London. 
The records of the recently closed church at Tweedmouth are held 
for the Society, and we are advised by the office-bearers of Cole- 
brook Row Church, Islington, London, that it is their intention to 
place in our keeping their records, communion plate and sacrament 
tokens. 


3.—THE GALLERY.— 


The additions to the ‘Moderators’ Gallery” during the year are 

the following :— 

1. Rev. J. T. Paterson, D.D. (1828-1842), by William Lawson, 
the gift of St. George’s Sunderland. 

2. Rev. William Rintoul, M.A. (1829). Miniature on ivory, by 
Edythe Mallinson, the gift of the congregation at Maryport. 

3. Rev. Williams Nixon, D.D. (1830). Miniature on ivory, by 
Edythe Mallinson, the gift of the congregation at Hexham. 

4. Rev. Charles Thomson (1826-1839). Water colour drawing, by 
William Lawson, from the congregation of Howard Street, 
North Shields. 

5. Rev. W. M. Thompson (1857). Water colour drawing, by 
William Lawson. 

6. Rev Joseph Burns (1854). Water colour drawing, by William 
Lawson. 

7. Rev William M‘Caw, D.D. (1859). Portrait in oils, by an 
unknown artist. Deposited on permanent loan by the 
office-bearers of Trinity, Manchester. 

8. Rev. Thomas Barclay, M.A., D.D. (1921). Portrait in oils, by 
John A. A. Berrie, R.C.A., presented by the subscribers. 

9. The Rev. Alexander Ramsay, M.A., B.D., D.D. (1918). 

Portrait in oils, presented by J. Gray Buchanan, Esq., J.P. 
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10. Rev. James Pringle (Eng. U.P., 1863). Water colour drawing 
by William Lawson ; from the Curator. 
1l. Rev. Robert Redpath, M.A. (Eng. U.P., 1864). Water colour, 
by the same artist ; from the Curator. 
There has also been added a charming miniature on ivory of the 
Rev. George Young, M.A., D.D., who a century ago was the 
Secession minister of Cliff Lane Chapel, Whitby. 


4.—MvUsEUM.— 

The Council has received into its keeping the beautiful silver 
Communion plate presented to Chalmers’ Presbyterian Church, 
Manchester, by Robert Barbour, Esq., in 1838 ; also the ten pieces 
which comprised the Communion plate of the congregation of Bow 
Road, London ; also the Communion plate of Belgrave, London. 
The office-bearers of Prospect Street, Hull, have deposited a number 
of pieces of Communion plate, which have been replaced by the 
individual Communion cup. 

Mr. Hedley Mackay, of Hull, has deposited in the Museum the 
trowel with which the late Mr. Andrew Mowat laid the foundation 
stone of the schools connected with Prospect Street Church. 

The Curator would be glad to communicate with any interested 
in our work of collecting and preserving MSS. Communion plate and 
other relics of Presbyterianism. His cordial acknowledgments are 
due to his colleague in the librarianship, the Rev. Philip O. Williams, 
of Canonbury, London, whose ready help and information have been 
a great support. Merely to mention the Curator’s indebtedness to 
Mr. Richard Adamson, of Regent Square Church, is out of all 
proportion to the splendid services he ungrudgingly renders the 
Society and the whole Church. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study of 
the History of Presbytery in England, and to collect manuscripts, 
books, portraits, paintings, and other objects relating thereto. 
These shall become the property of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested in 
its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for 
election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be five 
shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life 
Member. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of Assembly, 
the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law and Historical 
Documents’ Committee, shall be ex-officio Members of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Supreme 
Court of the Church, through its Law and Historical Documents’ 
Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change 
shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate 
the same to the members at least ten days before the Meeting. 
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Members of the Council. 


Hon. President.—Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D. 


President.—Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.S., Dunolly, Short- 
lands, Kent. 


Vice-President.—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 63, Thurlow Park 
Road, Dulwich, S.E.21. 


Secretary.—Mr. R. D. McGlashan, 62, Muswell Road, Muswell Hill, 
N.10. 


Treasurer.—Mr. K. Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore 
Hill, N.21. 


Curator of Museum and Librarian.—Mr. W. B. Shaw, F.R. Hist. S., 
F.S.A. (Scot)., 56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 


Deputy Librarian—Rev. P. O. Williams, 58, Marquess Road, 
Canonbury, N.1. 


Mr. Alex. Baxter, Dr. S. W. Carruthers, Rev. J. R. Fleming, 
D.D., Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, Mr. J. S. Henderson, Mrs. Jeffrey, 
Mr. J. P. R. Lyell, J.P., F.R.HistS., Rev. W. King H. 
Macdonald, M.A., Mr. C. F. Millett, Mr. H. Penfold, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
Mr. R. S. Robson, and Mr. George Sutherland. 
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List of Members. 


(as) LIFE MEMBERS. (35). 


Allan, Mr. Henry, 31, Clerkenwell Green, E.C.1. 

Anderson, Mr. James, Braidwood, Highgate, N.6. 

Anderson, Sir Kenneth, Bart., K.C.M.G., Stamford House, Wimbledon 
Common, S.W.19. 

Barr, Mr. John, F.C.1.S., 34, Dalebury Road, S.W.17. 

Buchanan, Mr. J. Gray, J.P., 3, Broadlands Road, Highgate, N.6. 

Carlyle, Mr. E. J., M.A., F.R. Hist. S., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Clanahan, Mr. H. C., J.P., Park Drive, Hale, Cheshire. 

Fabian,’ Mr. James, 6, Daleham Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Fairbairn, Mr. A. Dodds, 67, Watling Street, E.C.4. 

Galbraith, Mr. W. L., 57, Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Gemmell, Mr. John, Woodthorpe, Shepherd’s Hill, Highgate, N.6. 

Glendyne, Rt. Hon. Lord, of Sanquhar, Branch Hill Lodge, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Guthrie, Mr. Alex., J.P., The Rosecote, Heswall, Cheshire. 

Lamont, Mr. John, Toward House, Dewhurst Road, N.W.2. 

Leitch, Mr. Alexander, The Bield, Green Lane, Northwood, Middlesex. 

McCallum, Mr. D. B., 198, Newport Road, Cardiff. 

Mitchell, Mr. A. C., Strawberry Field, Woolton, Liverpool. 

Moir, Mr. Andrew, Dartmouth Tower, Dartmouth Park Hill, N.W.5. 

Muir, Professor Ramsay, The University, Manchester. 

Peddie, Mr. John, 19, York Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Reid, Mr. J. Christie, 3, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 

Robertson, Mrs. Cecil D., 81, Bickenhall Mansions, W.1. 

Robertson, Mrs. Campbell A., 81, Bickenhall Mansions, W.1. 

Roger, Mr. George, 75, Fitzjohn Avenue, N.W.3. 

Roxburgh, Mr. J. R., M.A., LL.B., Dunedin, Madingley Road, Cambridge. 

Shaw of Dunfermline, Rt. Hon. Lord, Craigmyle, Torphins, Aberdeenshire. 

Sloan, Mr. L. G., 42, Redington Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Steel, Mr. James, 17, Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Sutherland, Mr. George, 40, Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.3. 

Thompson, Mr. Stephen, 45, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W.2. 

Weddel, Mr. W., 55, Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Whitehorn, Mr. Joseph H., 74, Canfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.6. 

Wylie, Rev. W. S. Herbert, 32, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W.65. 

Young, Mr. James, 30, Rodway Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Ziegler, Mr. J. Hastings, J.P., Gorsefield, Noctorum, Birkenhead. 


(s). MEMBERS. (168). 


Aikman, Mr. James, 16, Clifton Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Ainslie, Rev. James L., M.A., B.D., The Manse, Harbottle, Northumberland. 
Alexander, Mr. G. W., 35, Nevern Square, S.W.5. 

Anderson, Rev. R. S. G., M.A., B.D., Isle of Whithorn, Wigtownshire. 
Annan, Miss S. F., 17, Oppidan’s Road, N.W.3. 

Atkinson, Mr. Ernest G., F.R. Hist. S., Dunolly, Shortlands, Kent. 

Austin, Mr. Roland, The Public Library, Gloucester. 

Baldwin, Mr. B. J., 9, St. Catherine’s Road, Bootle. 

Barclay, Mr. Robert, 7, Mosley Street, Manchester. 

Barclay, Rev. Thomas, M.A., D.D., Tainan, Formosa. 

Barr, Mr. James, 31, Hotspur Street, Tynemouth. 

Baxter, Mr. Alexander, 4, Kensington Park Gardens, W.11. 
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W. Gray _ 229 
Endowment, a lost ... 161 
Erburie, —. ... = — 9 
Erskine, Ebenezer 46, (2) 18 
Henry ... eve pon 13 
Esquetot, Payen Lesueur de 182 
Ewing, Archibald i Se 

















Exeter Bishopric, patent 


appointing _— Cover- 

dale ... gare 50 
Fairlie, Walter gs na | oe 
Falilees, meeting at . 12, 13, Be. 
Falstone HA 172 
Featley, Daniel, funeral ser- 

mon for sus ile = 
Feilde, Dr. me ea 
Felton.. . 2 (22) 


Fenn, Humphrey, his con- 
fession of faith, by 
Ernest G. Atkinson 


(2) 13-17 
Fenwick family si es 16 
Fergus (King) AS ee | 
Ferguson, William ... ais. ae 
First Admonition ... ase: 2: oe 
Fisher, —. ... saa pa 9 
Flavell, John aes as, ae 
Fleming, J. R. 171 
Fletcher, Alexander, minister 
Miles Lane ... ee. (2) 25 
Portrait > 40 
William ... a » (2) 25 
Fletwoord, — ded waa 8 
Ford, Stephen ane <a ae 
Thomas . sas) 
Formosa, Presby terian 
church of d “ae: ae 
Fotheringham, Dav id 51, 172 
John Knight ... ey 
Founders Company ... gaa’... Te 
Founders’ Hall 137, 232 


Hall meeting, by Rev. 
Philip O. Williams ... 133-8 





Hall Scots Church oe 232 
Fowler, George aos |) ae 
France, Reformed Church of 123-33 
Frankland, M.C. ... oil 172 

Richard . ion 143 
Fraser, D., portrait presented (2) 41 
Frawell, — 9 
Free Church ‘of Scotland, 

origin ... on eee 57 
Fullarton, William ... uke 202 
Galowaye, awe piv 8 
Gardner, —. ... en old 167 
Garstang a ine eee (2) 48 
Garvis, David ai éee 23 
Gauld, Dr. ... (2) 5 
General Assembly of 1843 . 57-8 
Georgia, orphan house at ... 20 
Gib, Adam ... ie > Gas 


Gibb, Professor, portrait 
presented see ose 39 





Qibbons, Thomas ... one. 224 


ibson, James ake cc (be 
James Douglas .. <a: 
James Young 4 


John Campbell, D.D., by 
yi a (por- 
trait) .. : (2) 3-12 
Daughter of . << ee 
Marriage of ... Te 170 
Portrait presented ... (2) 41 


Wife of “ - (2)9 
Margaret Dunlop, in 
memoriam (portrait) 3-5 
T. Campbell... oes CED 
Gillie, R.C. ... “ea «a fee 
Gilpin, Richard oes cael 
Gilpin, Dr. ... aus <<. 3166 
Richard . eos §«=—s 36 
Gilsland a “water drinking 
time”’ . (2) 34 
Given, J. W.. ‘ 37 
Glasgow, Cannon Street 
Church “ae eee (2) 26 
Govan congregation ... (2) 22 
Glenorchy, Lady ... we. (2) 23 
Glover, oo des see 51 
a aus in éa 51 
William eas eve eae 51 
Goldsmith, —. iva ar 9 
Goodsir, George een «. 226-7 
Goodwin, John ies 162, 163 
Gordon, Alexander (Rev.)... 230 
Cheshire Classis wwe =—43-4 
Ancient — at Ather- 
ton ... .-- 168-9 
Dr. ese one 57 
of Cardoness one vw Se 
of Earlston ose 202 
Gosselin, bailiff of Guernsey 185 
Gough, —, minister at Tun- 
bridge Wells ... ——— 
Gould, James ese . 159 
Gourden, —.... evs ace 8 
Gowen, Ann ... ave coe (2) 41 
Graham, Percy: Good-bye 
to “number seven” 147-50 
Peter, financial secretary 55 
Professor, portrait pre- 
sented eee ace 39 
William ... - 145, 147 
Gray, James, of Valparaiso... 37 
James, minister Miles 
Lane ... cee (2) 25 
Marshall N. G. “212, 213 
Grindal, Edmund, ae 
of York a 








Guérin, — 184 


Guernsey, Queen Elizabeth 


College .. , wae 
Church Discipline of 
Guernsey 188-90 
Guise, Mary of eee 154-6 
Gunn, John (Sir), portrait 
presented... on 
Gurgame, —.... make esis 
Guthrie, Alexander ... .- 46, 48 
Lord, death of . io 
Portrait presented eee (2) 42 
Thomas ... ; ae 38 
Guy, Mr. eee te 36 


Hackney, font from Matthew 
Henry’s Chapel ae 42 


Haggis, A. J. ve. ane 
Hall, Archibald, minister 
Wells Street . ee (2) 23 
Charles ... sa ee 
Jane (Catcheside) oe oe 
John ao ace. | ae 
Martin ... ee ice 
Robert ... ees 
Robert, of Bristol Soe) 
William ‘as ve ae 
Halley lecture rer beatae 
Hamilton (Lanark) ... es (2) 24 
Hampson, John ae <5) ee 
Hampton, George ... seats | 
Hampton Court Conference 
of 1604 tee .. 5-10 
Handcock, Cornelius eran | | 
Hanna, Robert baa sa 26 


Harbottle eae re ah 205 
Harnham Hall ‘can .. 14-15 


Harrison, Amos ey eee 5 
Harrow, Trinity Church ema, 
Hart, James Bes ca eee 


Haverstock Hill Chapel .-. (2) 27 
Hebburn, St. Andrew’s con- 


gregation one ua E 
Hedley, Mark ou A a 
Helme, John... se ee» (2) 33 


Henderson, J. S.; The Scot- 
tish Church at Veere... 157-8 
Sir Walter Scott and 


Presbyterianism ... 202-4 
Heselrigg, Arthur (Sir) 15, 161 
Hewley, John (Sir), portrait 

presented aes ae 39 

Sarah (Lady), portrait 

presented ws Ss 39 
Higson, James ase ‘se 19 
Hildersham, —. ou 8 
Hixon Church, font .. ats 42 








Holcombe Church, 


minutes of ... -» (2) 40 
Holden, Esther Ann... ein 157 
Lawrence a ore 157 
Honeyman, John ... ne 48 
Hool Kirk ... ace ode 204 
Hope, Thomas eee ooo OO 
Horsley, *< as seer > ee 
Hoskins, T. Raffles ... Fyne 23 
Hounam " ve one 15 
Houston, John Clark --- 160-1 
Howson, Dr. . 49 


Huguenots and English Pres- 
byterianism, by Mrs. 
W. W. D. Campbell 
(2) 28-32 
in Channel Islands 183, 184 
Hull, Prospect Street Church 235 
Hunt, Thomas Poage --- 161-2 
Hunter, Andrew... e»- (2) 46 
Dr., of London Wall 


Chapel “se aa 
Henry ... wee ..» (2) 46 
SAM eae 57 


A tradition “of Saint 
Columba ... .-- 193-8 
Huntingdon, Earl of shat ee 
Selina, Countess of 
17, 18, 20, 213 
Hussey, — 9 


Hutton, W illiam, “portrait 
presented... oa 
Inglis, Andrew see nee 37 
W.B 37 


Iona, Benedictine Church at 197 
Church of the Culdees... 197 
Graves of Kings and 


Chiefs at = 196 
Settlement of St. ‘Colum- 

bain... ‘ ... 193-8 

Ireland, Columba in rr 196 


Irving, Edward 
162, 165, 208, 209, 220 


Irvingite token ee eyes 2. 
Islington, London, by R. 

Robson * so7-12 
Jacob,—. ... Ske 2 9 
James, £3. oe sie 2 ee 
Jeffrey, Alex., gifts from 

library of see re 42 

Memorial to... Bee eee 
Jerment, George, minister of 

“Oxendon” ... « (2) 18 

Richard . ..- (2) 18 


Jersey, Church of St. Helicr’s 186 
Johanne, Thomas 183 

















Lang, Andrew 
Langlois, Martin 


. 154, 155, 156 


Johnson, Claud — 
pS eee one 18, 19, 20 
Thomas ... 19, 21 
William, Mayor of New- 

castle ... . 12, 13 
William, see "Veitch 
(William). 
—, minister of Birdhope- 
craig ... eee --- 205 
Johnstone, George, portrait 
presented 117, 153 
James, paper on George 
Marsh : -» (2) 43 
J. Jeffrey 215 
William ... ‘ 224 

Jones, H. Ridehalgh | <<), oe 
Jenkyn ... ‘ 211, 212 

Jordan, —. ... ica ee 

Kay, Robert ... re es 19 

Keith (Banffshire), published 

oat of : oth. 

Kelso ... 7 . (2) 23 

Kelvin, Lord — (2) 4 

Kennedy, S. 26 

Ker, John 47 

Kiarin (Saint) 195 

Kilblaan, Parish Church : ao 

Kil-colum-Kil, Church of 

Columba se oye! a 
Parish Church ... 195 

Kilkerraw 195 

a emigration of Scots 

- 194 

Kirkcudbright, Minute book 

of the war committee 
of the Stewartry of 198-202 

Kirkpatrick, James ... 145 

Kirkurd : 26 

Iknewstubs, —. pee ee 8 

Knox, John ... 24, (2) 13, 28, 44 
at Amersham ..- 221-2 
Discovery of Knox papers 209 
Royal Chaplain . 165-6 
Treachery of Mary of 
Guise towards 154-6 

William, patent granted 
by Edward VI. (2) 44-5 

Kyle, James ... és ee» (2) 23 

Laisren (Saint) . 194 

Lamb, W. . 57, 58 
Mrs. 58 

Lancashire, Nonconformity in 46 

Lancaster, Meeting house ... 53 

Lanfranc (/ gaat 24 


183 








Langridge, James G. ade 23 
La Rochelle Church eas 54 
Lasco, Johannes A. ... 188, 189 
Latham, Ebenezer 145 
Emmanuel 145 
Lemuel 145 
Lawrence, A., portrait pre- 
sented by... ads 153 
Lawson, Charles des mee 47 
George .. és 47 
Letters and MSS. of . (2) 42 
Robert ‘a 137, 138 
Leaver, Robert ies aa 15 
Thomas... ade wee 15 
Lee, Dr. ae aed aes 57 
Samuel ... isa 207 
Leggat, John ves saa 55 
Portrait of us . 42, 55 
Leighton, Thomas (Sir) 186 
Leitch, Richard, portrait 
presented mad (2) 41 
Leslie, John ... (2) 46-7 
J. Spence ake sa 228 
Lever, Thomas scan: eee 
Lewes wee (2) 21 
Lewis, George, portrait ete 
sented . (2) 41 
Samuel Savage . : ees + 
Wilfred J. 211 


Library, see Presbyterian. : 
Historical Society. 
Lidgett, Mary (Lady _— 45 


Likley, James ° ‘ 158 
Linton (West) 46, 47 
Liverpool, Mount Pleasant 


Church 2) 
St. Peter’s Church ..- (2) 48 


Loch Sween, Columba at 195 
Burial place at ... 196 
Lockart, John Gibson kaw 47 
Loe, William .- 230-1 
London: Albion Chapel, 
ministers aa (2) 25-6 


Belgrave congregation 
177, 231, 234, 235 
Bow congregation, re- 
cords and Communion 
plate of 234, 235 
Bridewell palace 
Brunswick Street Church 
Communion plate and 
records : 41 
Canonbury Church 
137-8, 230, 232 
Chapel Royal (French)... (2) 31 











London: Chelsea congreg- 
ation, recordsof ... 234 

Emperor’s Gate congre- 
gation 231 
Finsbury Circus "Chapel (2) 25 
Forest Hill Church _....._ (2) 26 

Great St. Thomas Apos- 

tle, meeting house in 
(2) 17, 27 

Haverstock Hill, removal 
of “Oxendon” (2) 21, 27 
Huguenot Chapels in ... (2) 31 
Hungerford Chapel (2) 31 

Islington, by R s. 


Robson 207-12 
Records of Colebrook 
Row congregation... 234 
Leather Lane Meeting 
house ... sae 221, 222 
London Wall Church ... 138 
Trust deed $e oo 438 
Marylebone Chapel -- (2) 31 
Miles Lane Chapel, 
ministers (2) 24-5 
Miles Street Meeting 
house ... (2) 24 
Presbyterian Conv enti- 
cles... (2) 45-6 
Red Cross Street Chapel (2) 24 


Regent Square Church, 


token struck . oe 165 
Regent’s Park, “Albany 

Church ° (2) 22 
St. Giles, Meeting house 

at : . (2) 22 
Savoy Chapel oe .-» (2) 31 
Scots Presbyterian Meet- 

ing of 1672 ... aus 133 
Shoreditch Chapel Pee ht | 


Silvertown congregation (2) 22 
Somerset House Chapel (2) 31 
Swallow Street Chapel... (2) 31 
Threadneedle Street 
Chapel eee (2) 31 
Wells Street Chapel «o- (2) 22 
Longframlington, tokens pre- 


sented 153 
Longhorsley, Roman Catholic 
Chapel ioe ; 16 
Stanton Hall ... sg BOHRe 
Lorimer, Peter 209, 210 
Lowther, John (Sir) 143 
W’All, R. S., ae. pre- 
sented 153 
MacAlpine, Kenneth | ace) ae 
McCaw, W., portrait pre- 
sented wo. (2) 41, 234 





McCheyne, Robert Murray, 
autograph letters pre- 


sented (2) 42 
McCrie, Professor, Portrait 
presented... 39 


Macdonald, John "208, 209 
J. R., gifts from library 


of ea ait pe 42 
MacEwan, David, bust pe 
sented 40 
Letters addressed to. 40 
James ... Sah 25 
William ... ‘ eos (2) 23 
McFarlane, John, minister 
Albion Chapel oe (2) 26 
Diploma of ... ee» (2) 42 
Portrait presented ... 40 
Patrick edit nes re 57 
W.H.; ‘“‘Twixt the land 
and the Moss’”’ 215 


McGaw, Dr. Thoburn, por- 


trait presented 39, 148 
McGilchrist, C. R. B., por- 
trait presented eee (2) 42 
M’Gilchrist, William, in mem- 
oriam ... oe snc. ae 
McGlashan, R. D.; Edgar 
Allan Poe ions Pes 53 
John Leslie (2) 46-7 


“The cold water army” 161-2 
Coleridge and Edward 

Irving <i aoe 

“The Chain Act” --» 163-4 

Macgregor, Duncan C., por- 

trait presented (2) 1, 41 
William, portrait pre- 


sented ois oe (2) 41 
Mackay, —. ... sve oe ae 
Mackenzie, H.L. ... we 

Portrait presented ... (2) 41 

James ... _ oo 2 
J. R.,_ portrait = 

sented os 40 
McKerrow, J. B., death of. (2) 1 
MacKichan, Dr. “ (2) 3,4 
McKnaught, Marion.. ook) ae 
Mackray, A. N. .. 26-7 


Maclagan, Miss, of Chang- -pu 158-9 
P, Rn ssaireaeaiat lectures 


‘ , 166 
made Robert... “oo > ae 
MacLeod, Alexander, por- 

trait presented 40, 153 


Angus, portraits pre- 
sented by... .-. (2) 41 
Macphail, S. R. ee ee 














Macphail, S. R., Portrait sii 


ented ... . (2) 41 

Wa lave ean 

Portrait presented ove 39 
Macpherson, A. S., minister 

of “Oxendon” eee (2) 22 

EB. B. Hi. see ne ee 

Maddocks, William ... ie 

Maidenhead ... ‘i -- (2) 26 

Mair, James ... ist oss (3P 97 

Mallinson, J. 23 


Manchester, Ancoats Church 37 
Cathedral, Communion 


cups from Veere ... 158 
Chalmers’ Church, com- 

munion plate of ioc: cae 
Classis, Minutes of = 42 
Coupland Street Church 

Communion plate ... 41 
Cross Street Chapel ... 230 


Grosvenor Square Pres- 
byterian records . (2) 42 
St. Andrew’s, records of 234 
St. George’ s Church 20 
St. Peter’s Scotch Church 
records ; «- (2) 42 


Maret, Nicholas 184 
Marsden, Jeremiah ... 134, 157 
Ralph eee 157 
Marsh, George — «- (2) 43 
Marshall, William ... ous 52 
Martel, Etienne ove ove 182 
Martin, — ° aes de 184 
Martyr, Peter | , ab - @) 28 
Massachusetts Bay Colony.. 48-9 
Matheson, Hugh ... one 26 
Hugh M. ne a 148 
Meharry, Dr., portrait pre- 
sented 39 


Mein, B. R., gifts to library 177, 233 
Mellis, James, portrait we 


sented 39 
Messenger for the children " 169- 70 
Messervy, Elie eve . 190 
Middleton (North) ... die 15 
Millar, James arr re 
Milne, — és oe (2) 23 
Mitchell, A. CG eee a 37 

Thomas cee . 
Moderators, portraits in 


Society’s library 
39, (2) 41, 117, 152-3, 234-5 
Moncrieff, A. oe (2) 18 
James ... es ... (2) 46 
William ... ‘ie wee (2) 18 








Montivy of Crecy ... cao 
Montjeu, Philibert de ro 181 
Montt, President of Chile ... 36 
Moray, Earl of eas «<< Se 
Morel, Francois, ads ‘ie 124 
Morise, Guillaume ... ae 186 
Morris, John, gifts associated 
with ... aad .s- (2) 41 
Moulines, —. ant ina 184 
Mourne “se ése wee (2) 21 
Muir, James, portrait pre- 
sented ae 117, 153 
Munro, A., portrait pre- 
sented ves -» (2) 41 
Murray, A. J. ae ees 26 
Portrait of ... ida 26 
William ... ad 220 
W. Rigby, portrait » 
sented (2) 41 


National Covenant of 1638 . 48-9 
Nelson, Timothy, by Rev. J. 


Hay — (2) 32-6 
Neston ee ene 38 
Newcastle-on- ‘Tyne, Close- 

gate Chapel ... ose 41 

Presbyterianism in ... 160-1 
Westmorland Road con- 

gregation ass wo. 225-6 

Newlands, Thomas ... acai > Se 


Nichol, J.; William Veitch 
and Birdhopecraig ... 204-6 
Nicholls, Edwin, history of 
Trinity Church, Harrow ” 
i Nichols, —_— 


Nicholson, Archdeacon re » (2) 33 
Nimmo, Covenanter.. eee 47 
Niven, James ‘ ous 122 
Jessie E lizabeth oc Oe 
Nixon, William, portrait 
presented rou wo. «6: 34 
Noble, John ... 164, 216 
Norden, — ‘ oss 9 
Northamptonshire, ‘Puritan- 
ism in --» 162-3 
Northumberland Class ese 13 
Presbyterianism in ... 11-17 
Norwell, Henry ro oe on 
Nuttall, Lawrence Henry ... 17, 23 
Oman, John ... oo cask Sa 
Ord, Edward 14 
Ormsary, Columba at "195, 198 
Oundle 162, 163 


Overall, John, ‘Dean of St. Paul’s 8 
Owen, John ... 15, 162 
“Oxendon,” London, ’ by R. 

S. Robson (2) 17-28 





Parker, — 8 
Paterson, J. +. portrait of 177, 234 
Pathhead, Kirkcaldy . (2) 18 
Pattison, John oe «. (2) 23 
Pawlet, Hugh (Sir) . six? oe 
Peck, Francis 25 
Peddie, John, portraits pre- 
sented by 

39, (2) 41, 152, 153 
Peden, Alex., covenanter ... 205 
Peden’s Well, Birdhope ... 205 


Peebles ; ose 12 
Pentecost, Dr., memorials 
presented . (2) 42 
Penrith ane a ) 35, (2) 43 
Penruddock ... (2) 3 4, (2) 35, 164 
“Perth,” psalm tune see 51 
Perth Song School ... fee 51 
Pett, Robert... dios ab 49 
Peyton, John (Sir) ... on. 
Philadelphia, Old Pine Street 
Church ose ooo | GR 
Phimister, Alex., portrait 
presented 117, 153 


Pilgrim Fathers, a 56-7 
Pledger, Elias .134, 135, 136 


Plumpton ‘ .. (2) 33, 34, 35 
Poe, Edgar Allan, burial place 53 
Porteous, Gilbert... aoe: ee 
Porter, T. R. Sen es 23 


Potts, John, minister Alders- 
gate Street (2) 17, 23 
Powicke, F. Jj. (Rev.); 
Richard Baxter’s ‘“‘Via 
Pecks”. o (2) 36-9 
Poynet oes 24 
Praying Society, London (2) 17, 27 
Presbyterian Church Offices 147-50 
Presbyterian Historical Society : 
Annual reports 
1-2, (2) 1-2, 117-19, 177-8 
Book plate 118, 167-8 
Constitution 
59, (2) 52, 174, 236 
Curator’s reports 
39-42 (2) 39-42, 150-4, 232-5 
Financial statements 


(1920) coor, aa 
(1921) (2) 50-1 
(1922) eee 
(1923) Ge As ae 

Library ... 39-42, (2) 1-2, 


39-42, 117, 150-2, 177, 232-5 
Members 58-9, (2) 53, 175, 239 
Members of Council 

60, (2) 54, 176, 238 
Museum... inn 153, 235 








Presbyteriana 48-58, (2) 43-9, 
154-72, 219-32 
Presbyterianism, Baxter’s 
views on and proposals 
(2) 36-9 


Early English and the 
Reformed Church of 
France, by Mrs. W. W. 


D. Campbell .. 123-33 
Bath ae 212-15 
Channel Islands.. 181-93 
Croydon i -- 24-33 
Durham... wits .-- 227-8 
Harrow ... a a 228 
Islington 207-12 
Northumberland | 11-17 
Stowmarket ca «.- 49-50 
Tunbridge W ells . 222-4 
Wandsworth 220-1 


Presbytery formed in London (2) 19 


Preston . (2) 48 
Preston, John oes eee 
Pringle, James - ie OD 
Portrait presented us: S00 
Psalm tune ‘‘Perth’’.. ose 51 
“Punch” and English Pres- 
byterianism ... . (2) 47 


Puritanism in 1604, by Ernest 


G. Atkinson ... ... 5-10 
Northamptonshire 162-3 
Quarterly Register ... on Se 
Rae, John, minister Miles 
Lane ... ee» (2) 25 
Raleigh, Walter ( (Sir) so «80D 
Ralph, Hugh, aaeies pre- 
sented 39 
Ramsay, Alexander, ‘portrait 
presented eee we. ae 
Rattray, Hugh M. ... “sk 212 
Ravis, Thomas, Dean of 
Christchurch . 8 
Reading out the line, ‘custom 
of 219 
Redpath, Robert, “minister 
Wells Street ... ees (2) 24 
Portrait presented i. aoe 
Reinolds, Dr.. , 8 
Reive, William, miniature of 
presented «ee (2) 42 
Resburie, Benjamin sts 
Nathaniel nae oso: ee 
Richard ... . 162-3 
Samuel ... sei a¢ 163 
Theodore oe we 163 
Reviews 43-8, 215-18 


Richardson, George ... ‘ab 21 























Richie, James 


(2) 33 
Richier, Peter, his Confession 


of Faith 53-4 
Ridley, — 24 
Rintoul, William, portrait 

presented iv 234 
Robertson, Cecil D., death of 117 

— W. Lewis... 150 
Robinson, Barbara ... nia 34 
Faith... ib zie 34 
Co Se 
Martin ... gis ose 34 
Norman L.; Review of 

“God in the Old Testa- 

ment” 7 216-18 
Robson, R. S.: Veitch and 

Northumberland 11-17 

St. George’s, Croydon... 24-33 
“Oxendon,” London (2) 17-28 

A Presbyterian poet: 
Mark Akenside 139-42 

Presbyterianism in New- 
castle ... - ela 160 
A lost endowment “ts 161 
Islington, London 207-12 
Rodgers, Eric eae ths 148 
Rogers, John... ses ‘| oe 
Rose, William oa 146 
Rosewell, Thomas 137, 156 
Rothbury , ‘ae . 13, 14 
Parish records ... : 14 
Rotherham, Caleb "144, 147 

Rothwell, Edward, Common- 

place book of... --- (2) 40 
Russell, Thomas, minister 

Albion Chapel eo. (2) 26 
Russell-Cotes, Merton (Sir), 

death of adh con) Cee 
Rutherford, Samuel Seat 
Ruthin Pe in one 23 
Rye, Huguenots ee (2) 29 
Salford | congregation, records 

asi 2 

Salkeld. (Great) * (2) 32, 33, 34 

Ministers of . (2) 33 
Presbyterian meetin; g 

house ... és (2) 33, 35 
Salmon, Christopher a ae 
Salters’ Hall controversy ... 25 
“Sang Schules”’ ~~. ae 
Savaria, Adrien evs wee 185 
Scholefield, Ratcliffe 145 
Scott, C. Anderson . 160, 229 

R. S., collections relat- 
ing to presented... 41 

















Scott, Walter (Sir), and Pres- 
byterianism, by J. S. 


Henderson : es 
Scottish Church any 
Society 
Scottish Church "Society 
founded 


Scottish Ecclesiastical Regis- 
ter for 1843 ... : 
Scottish Ecclesiological 
Society founded - 
Seaton Delaval, Presbyteri- 
anism at ses es 
Second admonition ... 
Shakespeare, William 
Shaw, W. B.; 
token ... que 
The library bookplate .. 
Chowbent Chapel 
Sheifeilde, — 
Sheldon, Gilbert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury 
Shield, G. W. C. ; History of 
Belgrave congregation 
Shepherd, Samuel 
Sherwood, — 
Sillars, Duncan, minister of 
*“Oxendon”’ 
Simpson, P. Carnegie 
Singapore mission 
Skinner, James 


An Irvingite 


. 202-4 


171 
127 


ve (2) 30 


165 
167-8 
172 
9 


24 
231 


224 
8 


. (2) 21 


229 
220 
122 


Jesse Elizabeth (Niven) 121, 122 


John, principal of West- 
minster College (por- 
trait) ... 

—, minister at Tun- 
bridge Wells ... 


119-23, 229 


224 


Smith, Agnes (Mrs.Lewis, Ph.D. ) 4 
nape, Edmund es 132 
8 

Southborough. Common, Old 
School.. 224 
“Southend” parish nee 195 
Sparkes, Dr. ... wie 8 
Spear, Ralph ce «= GSD 

Stairhaven, Sigpepens cist 
found . = Pe 
Stamfordham ose 15 

Presbyterian meeting at 
139, 140 
Stanton Hall 16-17 
Meeting at 12 
Stichell : (2) 23 
Stirling, James sae 225 
Stocks at Tyldesley ... 19 
Stopford, Joshua 25 








Story, Robert ‘me vos 14 
Thomas os LM“ 
te “ee Presbyterianism 


49-50 

Strathesk, John “ad ‘ice 47 

Struthers, Robert... aes 34 

Studley, — bad 9 
Suffolk literature, ” piblio- 

graphy of _... -- 166-7 


Sunderland, communion plate 
of Malings Rigg 
Chapel pos a) On 
Communion plate of 
Robinson’s Lane Chapel (2) 42 
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